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Floor Action 





Congress adjourned early July3 -- the Senate at 8:33 
a.m., the House at 8:51 a.m, -- after agreeing to 
reconvene in August following the national party conven- 
tions. The last major item of business was extension of 
the Sugar Act. (For Sugar Act bill, see p. 1181) 

Earlier, the House and Senate adopted an amended 
resolution (S Con Res 112) requiring the Senate to re- 
convene Aug. 8 at noon and the House to reconvene Aug. 15 
at noon. The House Parliamentarian’s office July 5 told 
Congressional Quarterly that, contrary to several pub- 
lished reports, the President had the right to pocket veto 
bills during the July 3-Aug. 8 adjournment. Mr. Eisen- 
hower July 6 pocket vetoed three bills. (See p. 1197) 

As Members headed West for the conventions, they 
ieft behind considerable unfinished business. Following 
was the status of major legislation at adjournment. Page 
references are to the latest Weekly Report stories. 


Appropriations 


WORK COMPLETED -- Through July 3 Congress 
sent 10 regular appropriations bills and several supple- 
mentals for fiscal 1960 and 1961 tothe President. For all 
these combined, the President had requested $60,724, - 


| House Bows to Sen. Williams 





Sen. John J. Williams (R Del.) won three up- 
hill victories over House opposition in the closing 
days of the pre-convention session, Each was in- 
tended to prevent Congressional abuse of privileges. 
@ ITEMIZED EXPENSES -- The House June 27 ac- 
cepted a Williams amendment that required the public 
itemizing of both dollar and foreign currency funds 

| spent by travelling Members of Congress and com- 
mittee staff members (legislative appropriations, HR 
12232 -- see Weekly Report p. 1127), In two earlier 
instances similar Williams amendments to mutual 
security bills had been watered down at the insistence 
| Of House conferees. (Weekly Report p. 704, 827) 

® SHIP JUNKETS -- The House June 24, after re- 
jecting the proposal on three earlier occasions, 
agreed to a rider by Williams that prevented Con- 
gressmen and other Government officials from re- 
ceiving free or reduced-rate transportation on U.S, 
merchant ships. The rider was attached to a ship 
subsidy bill (HR 10644), (Weekly Report p. 1131) 

@ CONGRESSIONAL FRANK -- The House voted 
June 23, 235-164, to give in to Senate opposition, 
led by Williams, to a House provision that permitted 
Congressmen, using their Congressional frank, to 
address mail merely to ‘‘Occupant’’ in urban areas. 
Williams twice had successfully urged the Senate to 
override its Appropriations Committee and oppose 
the House rider (Treasury-Post Office appropria- 
tions, HR 10569 -- Weekly Report p. 1132, 991). 


Aca 
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CONGRESS LEAVES FOR CONVENTIONS WITH WORK UNFINISHED 


944,203; Congress appropriated $60,720,613,628. (For 
breakdown, see box next page) 

UNFINISHED BUSINESS -- Still not completed at 
adjournment were four regular money bills for which 
the President’s requests totaled $12,939,097,556: 

Mutual security bill (HR 12619), passed by the House 
June 17 but still’ before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee July 3. (Page 1080) 

Labor-Health, Education and Welfare Departments 
bill (HR 11390), still in conference. (Page 1079) 

State-Justice-Judiciary bill (HR 11666), passed by 
both chambers but not yet in conference. (Page 1186) 

Public works bill (HR 12326), passed by the House 
May 25 and reported by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee June 29 but still to reach the Senate floor. 
(Page 922) 

TEMPORARY FUNDS -- Both chambers July 1, the 
day fiscal 1961 began, passed a resolution (H J Res 778) 
providing temporary appropriations for the agencies 
whose fiscal 1961 appropriations had not been cleared, 


Legislation 


WORK COMPLETED -- Congress before it ad- 
jcurned completed action on numerous minor bills and 
these major ones: 

®@ A civil rights bill (HR 8601 -- PL 86-449), (See May 
6 supplement to Weekly Report, ‘‘Civil Rights Legis- 
lation’’). 

@ A measure (HR 11001) authorizing U.S. participation 
in the International Development Assn. (Page 1119) 

@ A bill (HR 12381) extending existing corporate and 
excise taxes and raising the national debt limit tem- 
porarily. (Page 1120) 

@ The rivers and harbors bill (HR 7634), (Page 1194) 

@ The U.S,-Japan security treaty. (Page 1077) 

@ A federal employees’ pay-raise bill (HR 9883), 
enacted over the President’s veto. (Page 1187) 

@ The two-year authorization for ABC roads (HR 
10495). (Page 1184) 

UNFINISHED BUSINESS -- Senate Majority Leader 
Lyndon B, Johnson (D Texas) June 29 said it would be 
necessary for Congress to reconvene after the conven- 
tions because work was still needed on: 

Aid to Aged -- A bill (HR 12580) providing increased 
Social Security benefits and a moderate, state-option, 
health benefits program for the aged was passed by the 
House June 23, The Senate Finance Committee June 29-30 
held hearings but took no further action. (Page 1074) 

Education Aid -- The Senate Feb, 4 passed a bill (S 8) 
providing $1.8 billion over two years for school construc- 
tion and teachers’ salaries. The House May 26 passed a 
bill (HR 10128) authorizing $1.3 billion over four years 
for construction only. The House Rules Committee June 
22 refused to send the bill to conference. (Page 1107) 

Minimum Wage -- The House June 30 passed a bill 
(HR 12677) increasing the minimum wage to $1.15 for 23.7 
million workers and extending coverage, at $1 an hour, 
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Floor Action - 2 


to 1.4 million additional workers. The Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee June 27 reported a broader 
measure (S 3725) of its own which did not reach the floor. 
(Page 1185) 

Housing -- The Senate June 16 passed a $1.2 billion 
omnibus housing bill (S 3670), A similar measure (HR 
12603) was reported June 20 by the House Banking and 
Currency Committee but the Rules Committee June 28 
refused to clear it for floor action. (Page 1170) 

Foreign Investments -- A tax-incentive measure (HR 
5) to spur U.S, private investment in underdeveloped coun- 
tries was passed May 18 by the House but the Senate 
Finance Committee took no action. (Page 873) 

Saline Water -- The Senate June 24 passed a bill 
(S 3557) to expand the saline water program, but the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee did not act. 
(Page 1123) 

Small Business Loans -- A measure (HR 11207) rais- 
ing Small Business Administration lending authority by 
$150 million cleared the House June 6; the Senate version, 
passed July 1, cut the increase to $75 million. The bill 
was sent back to the House. (Page 1192) 

Antarctic Treaty -- Johnson July 2 said the Senate 
would take up the Antarctic Treaty as soon as it re- 
convened, (Page 1109) 


OTHERS 


Other bills, not mentioned by Johnson, for which there 
was some chance of consideration in August: 

Payola -- A minor Senate-passed bill (S 1898), to 
which the House. June 28 attached provisions adding fed- 
eral controls over radio and television payola and pro- 
gram-rigging, June 29 was sent back to the Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee for a study of 
the House amendments. The Commerce and Communica- 
tions Subcommittee announced hearings would begin Aug. 
10. (Page 1118) 

Judgeships -- The Senate Judiciary Committee in 
1959 reported a bill (S 2673) to create 25 new federal 
judgeships. A House bill (HR 12552) for 35 new judgeships 
was reported June 15 by the House Judiciary Committee. 
Neither reached the floor. (Page 1022) 











Passports -- The Judiciary Committee June 30 
reported an omnibus internal security measure (S 2652) 
with four provisions, each corresponding to a bill passed 
by the House in 1959. One gave the Secretary of State 
authority to deny passports to Communists. (Page 1211) 

Wheat Bill -- The Senate June 9 passed a wheat bill 
(S 2759) maintaining supports at 75 percent of parity but 
the House June 23 rejected both the Senate version and a 
high-support bill of its own (HR 12261). (Page 1073) 

World Court -- The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee March 29 postponed action on an Administration- 
backed measure (S Res 94) to repeal the Connally reservy- 
ation to U.S, membership in the World Court. (Page 592) 

Picketing -- A measure (HR 9070) to permit common- 
site picketing by construction unions was reported April 
27 by the House Education and Labor Committee but failed 
to get a rule. Hearings on a corresponding Senate bill 
(S 2643) ended June 29. (Page 1212) 

Self-Employed Retirement -- The House-passed bill 
(HR 10) permitting self-employed persons to defer pay- 
ment of taxes on income set aside for retirement purposes 
reached the Senate floor June 29, but debate was deferred 
until August. (Page 1194) 

Depressed Areas -- The Senate May 24 sustained the 
President’s veto of the $251-million depressed areas bill 
(S 722). There was no action on an Administration com- 
promise proposal (S 3569, HR 12286). (Page 1168) 


NO ACTION LIKELY 


Major proposals that appeared certain to be ignored 
in August: the President’s requests for a postal-rate 
increase (page 1110); for gasoline and aviation gas tax 
increases (page 109); for removal of the 4.25 percent 
interest ceiling on long-term Government bonds (page 
706); and for a change in basic immigration law (page 471). 

Action was also unlikely on the Senate-passed clean 
elections bill (S 2436) and on the District of Columbia 
home-rule proposal (S 1681) passed by the Senate in 1959, 
despite the fact that a discharge petition on a resolution 
(H Res 339) to force the House version of the D.C, bill 
(HR 4630) out of the House District Committee had 
204 of the required 219 signatures. (Page 173, 977) 








STATUS OF APPROPRIATIONS, 86th CONGRESS, 2nd SESSION 





Weekly 
Report 


SENATE 


HOUSE 


Agency Page No. 
Agriculture (HR 12117) 
Commerce (HR 10234) 
Defense (HR 11998) 
District of Columbia (HR 10233) 
Federal payment 
District payment 
Executive Offices (HR 11389) 
Independent Offices (HR 11776) 
Interior (HR 10401) 
Labor-HEW (HR 11390) 
Legisiative (HR 12232) 
Public Works (HR 12326) 
State-Justice-Judiciary (HR 11666) 
Treasury-Post Office (HR 10569) 
Mutual Security (HR 12619) 1080 
Military Construction (HR 12231) 1190 
Supplementals 1960 628, 1076 
Supplemental’ 1961 1194 


833 
1183 
559 


1191 
1189 

832 
1079 
1189 

922 
1186 
1132 





Requested 


799,615,000 
39,335,000,000 


34,533,000 
(242,403,000) 
14,627,500 
8,417,397 ,000 
550,330,300 
4,020,221,981 
133,413,485 
4,004,141,180 
733,030,395 
4,897,853,000 
4,181,704,000 
1,188,000,000 
1,049,583 ,888 
169,327,840 


Committee 


760,522,235 
39,327,867 ,000 


27,533,000 
(237,118,276) 
13,787,500 
8,146,167,400 
543,375,600 
4,184,022,731 
100,317,660 
3,914,798,985 
676,579,807 
4,795,414,000 
3,389,750,000 
885,168,000 
258,175,864 
49,215,700 


Passed 


760,522,235 
39,337 ,867,000 


27,533,000 
(237,118,276) 
13,787,500 
8,182,067,400 
543,375,600 
4,184,022,731 
100,317,660 
3,914,798,985 
676,564,807 
4,795,414,000 
3,589,750,000 
876,145,000 
266,505,864 
49,738,200 


Committee 


738,388,300 
40,384,897,000 


28,533,000 

(240,089,152) 
14,397,500 
8,414,412,900 
586,259,500 
4,484,088,931 
129,719,510 
4,030,010,605 
718,010,147 
4,877,014,000 


1,067,227 ,000 
1,008,987 ,103 
161,068,740 


Passed 


738,388,300 


Final 


1084 $ 4,135,263,190 $ 3,964,781,500 $ 3,937,943,500 $ 4,000,222,683 $4,005,222,683 $3,994,097 ,600 


729,624,375 


40,514,997,000 39,996,608 ,000 


28,533,000 
(240,089,152) 
14,572,500 
8,459, 412,900 
589,212,625 
4,485,788,931 
129,870,410 


712,719,147 
4,877,014,000 


1,067 ,227,000 
1,024,570,103 
166,324,740 


27,533,000 
(239,470,433) 
14,207,500 
8,311,893,400 
557,667,600 


129,470,410 


4,841,914,000 


994,855,000 
984,449,003 
138,293,740 
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Floor Action - 3 


CONGRESS PASSES SUGAR ACT; CUBAN QUOTA CUT 


Concluding an all-night session, Congress early 
July 3 cleared a sugar bill (HR 12311) for the President’s 
signature and recessed until August. 

A conference report (H Rept 2090) was accepted by a 
32-24 roll-call vote in the Senate and by voice vote in the 
House after the bill was shunted back and forth between 
the two chambers throughout the evening and early 
morning. (For voting, see chart p. 1219) 

HR 12311 extended the Sugar Act of 1958, due to 
expire Dec. 31, 1960, through March 31, 1961; gave the 
President complete authority to determine the amount of 
sugar to be imported from Cuba after the bill was signed; 
and specified the manner in which the President was to 
obtain sugar to make up for any reduction in the supply 
from Cuba. 

President Eisenhower signed HR 12311 July 6 and 
immediately proclaimed a 39,752 ton Cuban quota for the 
balance of calendar 1960, thus wiping out 700,000 tons 
of Cuba’s unfilled normal quota for the year, plus 156,000 
tons constituting the amount Cuba would have been entitled 
to supply to make up domestic deficits from Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico. The President said Cuba had ‘‘embarked on 
a course of action to commit steadily increasing amounts 
of its sugar crop to trade with the Communist bloc, thus 
making its future ability to fill the sugar needs of the 
United States ever more uncertain’’. (For text of Presi- 
dent’s statement, see p, 1217) 

Cuban Premier Fidel Castro June 7 charged that the 
President had acted in a ‘‘moment of hate, degradation, 
insanity and stupidity’’. 

The problem of redistributing Cuba’s allocation was 
the chief point of contention between the House and Senate. 
The House proposals, which substantially prevailed, 
called for distributing the Cuban tonnage according to 
specified formulas among other suppliers, chiefly foreign 
suppliers. The Senate initially proposed to give the 
President complete discretion in making up the Cuban 
deficit, but went along with the House formulas after floor 
managers advised that failure to do so would result in 
a legislative impasse. 

Reports that Cuba was planning to rush its remaining 
lyoO0 quota to the U.S. market, warnings that President 
Eisenhower would call Congress back into session the 
following week to ensure passage of legislation so he 
could act in time to head off the reported Cuban action, 
appeals from other foreign producers for a crack at any 
redistributed Cuban quotas, and the varying and often 
conflicting interests of U.S. growers, refiners and 
industrial consumers all were pointed up in Congress’ 
deliberations. (For background on sugar controversy, 
see Weekly Report p. 968) 


SUMMARY OF ACTIONS 


These in brief were the actions leading to final 
passage of HR 12311: 

@ The bill was passed initially by the House June 30 
with provisions extending the Sugar Act one year and 
authorizing the President to set quotas for Cuba and 
distribute any reduction for Cuba among other domestic 
and foreign suppliers according to specific formulas. 
(Weekly Report p. 1171, 1025) 

@ The Senate Finance Committee July 1 reported a joint 
resolution (S J Res 217) allowing the President to set 
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Cuban sugar imports for 1960 only and making no 
mandatory provisions for quota redistribution. 

@ The Senate June 2 did not take up the House bill but 
instead passed the joint resolution, 

@ The House returned S J Res 217 to the Senate with a 
resolution (H Res 598) saying the Senate measure was 
unconstitutional (on grounds that the Sugar Act included 
revenue provisions and revenue bills are required to 
originate in the House). 

@ The Senate then took up HR 12311 and passed it early 
June 3 with amendmeuts. 

@ House and Senate conferees met to reconcile differ- 
ences between the two versions, and the House and Senate 
approved H Rept 2090, the conference report, on the 
morning of July 3. 

PROVISIONS -- As signed into law, HR 12311: 

Extended the quota provisions of the Sugar Act 
through March 31, 1961. 

Required the President to set Cuba’s quota until that 
date in such amounts as he found to be “‘in the national 
interest’? but barred the President from giving Cuba a 
larger quota than it would have had under the quota laws. 

Authorized the President to obtain from domestic and 
foreign suppliers sufficient sugar to make up for any 
reduction he made in the supply from Cuba, as follows: 

Amounts that would have been assigned to Cuba to 
make up for domestic deficits could be redistributed 
among Gomestic producers if the President so wished. 
(This provision affected the estimated 156,000 ton 1960 
deficit of Hawaii and Puerto Rico which Cuba was due to 
receive; under the provision the President could, for 
example, allocate this amount to domestic beet growers.) 

Any remaining deficits from the cut in the Cuban 
quota would be made up first by ‘‘purchase’’ (not quota 
allocation) from countries having quotas of 3,000-10,000 
tons (Costa Rica, Haiti, Panama, the Netherlands and 
Nationalist China) to the extent that their exports to the 
U.S. would be raised to 10,000 tons. 

Cuban deficits remaining after this initial distribution 
would be made up 15 percent by purchases from the 
Philippines and the remainder by purchases, at specified 
percentages, from other quota countries including Mexico, 
Peru and the Dominican Republic. 

If these provisions failed to provide sufficient sugar, 
additional supplies could be purchased from any foreign 
country, regardless of quota provisions, and refined sugar 
could be imported if sufficient raw sugar was not available. 

(How the ‘“‘purchase’’ requirement would work in 
practice was not immediately known, but Agriculture 
Secretary Ezra Taft Benson July 7 said that purchases 
from other than normal suppliers probably would be made 
at the prevailing world price instead of the higher U.S. 
price and that either the Government or private buyers or 
both might make purchases. He conceded a danger of 
‘‘windfall’’ profits in this situation. Senate supporters of 
the ‘‘purchase”’ provision said it would help avoid the 
resentment which would result if countries were given 
actual quota increases only to have them withdrawn after 
a temporary period.) 


DETAILS OF PASSAGE 


The House June 30 passed HR 12311 bya 395-0 roll- 
call vote after agreeing by voice vote to an Agriculture 
Committee amendment which authorized the Presi¢ent, in 
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Floor Action - 4 


the national interest, to cut and redistribute Cuban sugar 
supplies on the formula basis. The amendment allowed 
supplies from other countries to be obtained onthe basis 
of allocations as well as purchases and required that 75 
percent of any deficits allocations to domestic producers 
go to new producers. The amendment also retained the 
two major provisions of the bill as it was originally 
reported, extending the Act for one year and empowering 
the Secretary of Agriculture to cut and redistribute 
quotas to ensure adequate sugar supplies. (For voting, 
see chart p. 1220.) 

The original bill was reported by the Committee 
June 6 and the amendment was approved June 27. 
(Weekly Report p. 1025) 

The Senate Finance Committee July 1 reported S J 
Res 217 (S Rept 1833), empowering the President to 
determine Cuba’s sugar quota for the balance of 1960 on 
the basis of the ‘‘national interest’’; barring him from 
giving Cuba a larger quota than it would have received 
under quota provisions of the Sugar Act; and authorizing 
him to make up Cuban reductions from any foreign or 
domestic sources provided he did not alter the existing 
quota rights of any country except Cuba. 

On a motion by Senate Majority Leader Lyndon B, 
Johnson (D Texas), who said many Members would 
‘‘vehemently oppose’’ the House bill, the Senate June 2 
took up S J Res 217 in lieu of HR 12311. The Senate 
passed its measure by an 84-0 roll-call vote after accept- 
ing by voice vote an amendment by George A, Smathers 
(D Fla.) striking out everything but the provision em- 
powering the President to determine Cuba’s quota for the 
balance of 1960 on the basis of the national interest. 

The House, upon receipt of the Senate bill, adopted 
by voice vote H Res 598, sending S J Res 217 back to the 
Senate on grounds that it was unconstitutional and an in- 
fringement of the privileges of the House. 

At this point, according to Congressional leaders, 
representatives of the Administration made it knownthat 
President Eisenhower would call Congress back into 
session the following week unless sugar Jegislation was 
passed, and House and Senate leaders held an unofficial 
conference to work out compromise language on HR 12311. 

The Senate then took up HR 12311 and passed it by 
voice vote after accepting bya 50-7 roll-call vote amend- 
ments by Sen. Clinton P, Anderson (DN.M.) which limited 
the bill to 1960; made the quota redistribution formulas 
permissive rather than mandatory upon the President; 
required additional sugar to be ‘‘purchased’”’ from foreign 
countries on a formula basis but not formally allocated to 
them as quota shares; and deleted the requirement that 
75 percent of any deficit allocations todomestic producers 
go to new producers. (For voting, see chart p, 1219) 

An amendment by Wayne Morse (D Ore.), substituting 
the language of S J Res 217 as amended by Smathers for 
the language of HR 12311 as amended by Anderson, was 
rejected by a 29-30 roll-call vote. 

The Senate and House versions of HR 12311 were 
sent to conference, where the House conferees agreed to 
recede from the 75 percent requirement regarding new 
domestic producers and from the provision allowing the 
Secretary of Agriculture to cut and redistribute quotas, 
and to accept the requirement that additional sugar be 
purchased rather than formally allocated. Senate con- 
ferees, receding from the permissive redistribution 
language, agreed that the formulas for redistribution be 
made mandatory. The conferees agreed to continue the 
Sugar Act until March 31, 1961. Because this would 
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empower the Secretary of Agriculture in December to 
set quotas for the whole of 1961 under provisions of the 
law which were not subject to conference, the con- 
ferees stated it was their intention that the Secretary 
set quotas only for a quarter of the year. The House 
conferees also agreed to have a new sugar bill passed 
and sent to the Senate ‘‘on the earliest possible date 
after the reconvening of the House in August’’, so that 
Senate committee hearings could be held. 

The House and Senate adopted the conference report 
and adjourned. July 3. 


HOUSE DEBATE -- June 30 -- Katharine St. George 
(R N.Y.) -- U.S, sugar producers favor the Act “‘because 
it boosts the price of their own commodity by paying a 
bonus to Cuba’’, but this was not a ‘‘valid reason to 
subsidize the enemies of our country’’. 


SENATE DEBATE -- July 3 -- Allen J, Ellender 
(D La.) -- It was a matter of ‘‘great concern’”’ to the 
President that under the mandatory redistribution re- 
quirements he would ‘‘have to buy sugar from Trujillo 
-- from the Dominican Republic’’. The House was holding 
the Senate ‘‘at bay’’, forcing acceptance ofa bill ‘‘dictated 
by the House’’. 

Russell B, Long (D La.) -- ‘“‘Onthe House Committee 
on Agriculture there are few members who are very 
interested in domestic sugar production.”’ 

Wayne Morse (D Ore.) -- The House redistribution 
provisions ‘‘can create serious difficulties throughout 
Latin America’’, ‘‘We are making a serious foreign 
policy blunder’’. 


COLOR ADDITIVES 


Congress June 30 completed action on a bill (S 2197) 
to regulate the use of color additives in foods, drugs 
and cosmetics. The controversial measure was sent to 
the President when the Senate, which had passed its own 
version of the bill in 1959, accepted by voice vote and 
without debate an amended version of S 2197 passed by 
the House June 25, also by voice vote, 

Like the Food Additives Amendment enacted in 1958, 
S 2197 shifted the responsibility for demonstrating the 
safety of color additives from the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration to the industries involved. The bill provided 
for the issuance of regulations governing the use of 
color additives, including tolerance limitations, except 
in the case of those found to induce cancer when ingested 
by humans or animals. Producers and users of color 
additives were given up to 30 months in which to secure 
FDA clearance. 


BACKGROUND -- The Administration asked Con- 
gress in 1959 for new legislation to regulate color addi- 
tives when the Supreme Court ruled that existing law 
required the banning of coal-tar colors found to be 
harmful in any amount. As passed by the Senate Aug. 
24, S 2197 followed Administration proposals. After 
extensive hearings early in 1960, the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee June 7 reported its 
own measure (HR 7624 -- H Rept 1761), including a 
controversial anti-cancer clause identical to that con- 
tained in the food additives law. The sponsor of both 
anti-cancer clauses was Rep. James J. Delaney(DN.Y.). 
(For background on the regulation of additives, see 
Weekly Report p, 1016.) 
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DEFENSE APPROPRIATION 


Congress completed action June 30 on the fiscal 1961 
appropriation for the Defense Department (HR 11998) by 
approving a conference report (H Rept 2049) providing 
$39,996,608,000. The final figure, about $659 million 
more than the House voted and $518 million less than the 
Senate approved, was $661.6 million over the budget 
estimates and $780.7 million more than the Defense 
Department’s revised requests. Bothchambers agreed to 
the compromise by roll-call vote, after brief debate, the 
House by 402-5, the Senate by 83-3. (For voting, see 
charts p. 1218 and Weekly Report p. 1176) 

As signed by the President July 7, HR 11998 provided 
these major increases over the budget: $241 million for 
the Polaris program, $200 million for increased airlift, 
$190 million for the B-70 program, $162 million for 
modernization of Army equipment, $146 million for a 
new Air Force anti-missile system, $85 million for air- 
borne alert capability, and $50 million for anti-submarine 
warfare. Partly offsetting these increases of more than 
$1 billion, however, was an across-the-board cut of 3 
percent in procurement funds, amounting to about $400 
million, aimed at evidence of wasteful practices. 

The only opposition to the compromise measure in the 
House was voiced by Rep. Daniel J. Flood (D Pa.), who 
objected to the inclusion of $244 million for the Bomarc 
air defense system, which he described as a ‘dead 
pigeon’’ and a “‘fake’’. He also protested deletion of a 
Senate amendment, opposed by the Administration, raising 
Marine Corps strength from 175,000 to 200,000. 

In the Senate, Majority Leader Lyndon B, Johnson 
(D Texas) defended the measure as a ‘‘fine bill’’ that 
actually increased funds for key defense programs by 
$1.7 billion. He noted that the conferees had agreed to 
drop ‘‘mandatory language pertaining to the Army Re- 
serve, on the basis of assurances received from the 
White House that the Reserve would be maintained at 
300,000 if the mandatory language were deleted’’. But 
Johnson said this appeared to be an exception to Admin- 
istration policy of freezing extra funds voted by Congress, 
citing a Defense Department memorandum of June 9 that 
said ‘‘agencies should reserve the increases and carry 
them forward to the maximum practical extent to fiscal 
year 1962,” 

In contrast to Johnson, Sens. Stuart Symington (D 
Mo.) and Joseph S, Clark (D Pa.) called the conference 
report ‘‘inadequate’’. Symington, who had prepared 
amendments to add $2.6 billion to the defense bill when 
it reached the Senate floor June 16 but had not offered 
them for lack of support from the leadership, said ‘‘I 
do not believe it wise to further compromise with our 
security.’’ Clark, agreeing with Symington, deplored the 
fact that ‘‘no one can make the Senate debate if the Senate 
does not wishtodebate,’’ Joining Clarkin voting to reject 
the conference report were Sens. Ernest Gruening (D 
Alaska) and Philip A. Hart (D Mich.), Symingtonand Sen. 
John F, Kennedy (D Mass.) were paired against the bill. 

Republicans raised no objections to providing more 
money than the President had asked for the defense 
program, Sen, Leverett Saltonstall (R Mass.), ranking 
minority member of the Armed Services Committee, 
proclaimed the compromise measure a ‘‘balanced bill’’ 
that ‘‘is substantially better than even the budget _ esti- 
mates originally recommended’’. In the House, Rep. 
Gerald R. Ford Jr. (R Mich.) declared that ‘‘I whole- 
heartedly endorse”’ the compromise bill. 


Floor Action - 5 


BACKGROUND -- The House passed HR 11998 May 5, 
the Senate June 16. (Weekly Report p. 785, 1033) Major 
differences between the two versions were resolved in 
the conference report, filed June 29, as follows: 

© Aircraft carrier -- $293 million requested in the 
budget, denied by the House and approved by the Senate, 
was granted. 

@ Airlift -- The House added $250 million for transport 
aircraft, the Senate only $200 million. The Senate figure 
was accepted. 

@ Airborne alert -- The House approved a request for 
$85 million to prepare for an airborne alert and added 
another $115 million; the Senate deleted the extra funds. 
Conferees agreed to add $85 million, doubling what was 
requested, 

@ Army Modernization -- To speed up the Army re- 
equipment program, the House added $37 million, the 
Senate $215 million. The compromise: $162 million extra. 

@ Antisubmarine warfare -- $100 million added by the 
House was deleted in the Senate. Conferees agreed to 
$50 million, 

® Bomarc -- The House eliminated the entire $294 
million request for Bomarc; the Senate restored this and 
added another $75 million. Conferees agreed to $244 
million. 

® B-70 bomber -- A $75 million request to build two 
prototypes was approved by the House; the Senate added 
another $285 million for a complete weapons system. 
Conferees accepted $190 million of this, 

@ Fighters -- In scuttling the Bomarc, the House added 
$215 million for two squadrons of F-106 fighters; the 
Senate reversed the procedure by striking this item. 
Conferees agreed to $100 million extra for fighters, with 
the understanding that this sum could be applied to the 
B-70 program if desired. 

@ Marine Corps -- Conferees dropped provisions, add- 
ed on the Senate floor, fixing the mandatory strength of 
the Corps at 200,000 and adding $40 million to pay for 
the additional 25,000 men. 

@ Procurement -- Provision for an across-the-board 
cut of 3 percent in procurement funds, added by the House 
‘in an effort to compel prompt remedial action’’ against 
waste, was retained. 

@ Reserve Forces -- Conferees accepted the Senate’s 
provision for a mandatory Army National Guard strength 
of 400,000, but deleted a 300,000 floor for the Reserve, 


PROVISIONS -- The breakdown of funds in HR 11998, 
as it became law, was as follows: 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Military 
Army $ 3,247,548,000 
Navy 2,508 ,244,000 
Marine Corps 606,746,000 
Air Force 4,019,676,000 
Reserve 
Army 233,998,000 
Navy 87,584,000 
Marine Corps 24,831,000 
Air Force 54,000,000 
Army National Guard 230,277,000 
Air National Guard 46,000,000 
Retirement pay (all services) 775,000,000 





Subtotal $11,833,904,000 
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OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Operation and Maintenance 

Army 

Navy 

Marine Corps 

Air Force 

Army National Guard 

Air National Guard 
National Board for the Promotion 

of Rifle Practice 

Alaska Communication System (Army) 
Office of Secretary of Defense 
Claims, Defense Department 
Contingencies, Defense Department 
Court of Military Appeals 


$ 3,120,022,000 
2,518,897,000 
174,686,000 
4,243,398,000 
162,001,000 
187,291,000 


501,000 
7,000,000 
18,975,000 
16,575,000 
15,000,000 
425,000 


$10,464, 771,000 





Subtotal 


PROCUREMENT 


Equipment and missiles, Army $ 1,495,352,000 
Aircraft and missiles, Navy 2,141,760,000 
Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy _2,316,360,000 
Other procurement, Navy 420,980,000 
General, Marine Corps 91,180,000 
Aircraft, Air Force 3,251,449,000 
Airlift modernization 310,788,000 
Missiles, Air Force 2,615,120,000 
Other procurement, Air Force 877,171,000 


$13,520, 160,000 





Subtotal 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Research, dev., test, & evaluation 


Army $ 1,041,286,000 


1,218,624,000 

Air Force 1,552,863,000 
Advanced Research Projects Agency 215,000,000 
Emergency Fund, Defense Department 150,000,000 
$ 4,177,773,000 


$39,996,608 ,000 


Navy 





Subtotal 
TOTAL 





The breakdown by service unit: 
Army 
Navy 
Air Force 
Office, Secretary of Defense 


TOTAL 


$ 9,537,985,000 
12,109,892,000 
17,157,756,000 
1,190,975,000 


$39, 996,608,000 





The bill also: 

Set the mandatory minimum strength of the Army 
National Guard at 400,000 during fiscal 1961. 

Stipulated that, ‘‘so far as practicable, all contracts 
shall be awarded on a competitive basis to the lowest 
responsible bidder."’ 

Authorized the transfer of an additional $150 million 
to accelerate any strategic or tactical missile or 
satellite program,’’ provided suchtransfers are reported 
““promptly’’ to the Appropriations Committees. 

Continued the President’s authority to spend any 
amount required to institute an airborne alert, at his 
discretion. 

Earmarked $80 million of the appropriation for 
transportation by commercial air carriers, 

Authorized, in addition to amounts appropriated, 
transfers from stock funds totaling $365.5 million. 


“oe 
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ABC ROADS 


Congress July 2 cleared for the White House a bill 
(HR 10495) authorizing total appropriations of $2,089, - 
500,000 for certain federal and federally aided roads in 
fiscal 1962 and 1963. 

Final action came when the House and Senate agreed 
by voice votes to a July 1 conference report (H Rept 
2080) compromising differences in the bill as passed by 
the House May 12 and by the Senate June 29, (Weekly 
Report p. 1121) 

Senate conferees agreed to recede from Senate 
amendments providing $100 million in special matching 
grants in each of the two years to be used for highways 
in economically depressed areas, and authorizing the 
addition of 300 miles to the 41,000-mile National Inter- 
state and Defense Highway System. 

House conferees agreed to a Senate amendment 
increasing the fiscal 1962 authorization for public lands 
roads from $3 million to $3.5 million and accepted, 
with some technical changes, all other amendments ap- 
proved by the Senate June 29, 

For breakdown of funds and Senate amendments, see 
Weekly Report p. 1121. 


HOUSE DEBATE -- July 2 -- Gordon H, Scherer (R 
Ohio) -- The Senate receded from its ‘‘two really con- 
troversial amendments”’ -- the extension of the Interstate 
System from 41,000 to 41,300 miles and the addition of 
$200 million over two years for the ABC system. ‘‘This 
$200 million would have been taken from the Interstate 
System’’ (since ABC roads have first call on available 
funds in the Highway Trust Fund) and ‘‘would be grossly 
unfair since the Interstate System has already been cut 
back between 20 and 25 percent from 1956 construction 
levels,’’ 


SENATE DEBATE -- July 2 -- John A, Carroll (D 
Colo.) -- Expressed gratitude to Members of the House 
and Senate for accepting his so-called ‘‘thousand-mile 
amendment’”’, requiring that the additional 1,000 miles 
added to the Interstate System in 1956 be included in cost 
estimates for completing the system, so as to bring the 
Denver to Utah road within the financing phase of the 
program and avoid a delay on the road of three or four 
years. 

Ernest Gruening (D Alaska) -- “I regret that in 
conference one (amendment), giving Alaska 250 miles of 
Interstate Highway, was taken out, I think in response to 
Administration pressure and the threat of veto, but we are 
grateful’’ for retention of two other amendments of benefit 
to Alaska, 

Jennings Randolph (D W.Va.) -- The Commerce De- 
partment had engaged in “‘dollar juggling and fiscal finagl- 
ing’’ in June 10 and June 27 press releases concerning a 
step-up of contracts for the fiscal 1961 Interstate System. 
The Department was ‘‘maintaining its lead’’ in a race to 
determine which agency of the Administration ‘‘can re- 
lease the most press announcements as substitutes for 
acts of public responsibility’’. (Weekly Report p. 1121) 

The Secretary of Commerce ‘‘seems to have been 
successful in influencing”’’ defeat of the Senate amendment 
to provide $200 million in funds for ABC roads in de- 
pressed areas. ‘‘Nothing is more important to the... 
rehabilitation of blighted regions than the building and 
maintaining of primary and secondary roads adequate 
for this era,”’ 
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MINIMUM WAGE 


The House June 30 passed by a 341-72 roll-call vote 
and sent tothe Senate an amended bill (HR 12677) changing 
minimum wage and overtime requirements under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938. (For voting, see Weekly 
Report p. 1176; summary ofaction p, 1122; for provisions 
of the Senate bill (S 3725 -- S Rept 1744), see p. 1110) 

As passed by the House, HR 12677 raised the min- 
imum wage to $1.15 an hour for workers previously 
covered by the Act and extended the current $l-an-hour 
minimum wage, without overtime protection, to previously 
exempted workers in certain interstate retail chains, 

Because of a drafting error in anamendment offered 
by Rep. Frank E. Smith (D Miss.) and accepted by voice 
vote, the House-passed bill inadvertently removed all 
wage-hour protection from an estimated 14 million pre- 
viously covered workers. Smith said July lhe regretted 
the mistake, had discussed it with the Chairman of the 
Senate Labor Committee, and was certain the error would 
be corrected when wage-hour legislation was acted upon 
by the Senate. 

In passing HR 12677, the House did not vote on the 
bill as it was reported from the Education and Labor 
Committee June 22, but instead accepted an amendment 
offered by Rep. A. Paul Kitchin (D N.C.)in the form of a 
substitute for the entire bill, 

The Committee version of HR 12677 would have raised 
the minimum wage by stages to $1.25 an hour and extended 
coverage to 3.5 million workers in retail and service 
‘“‘enterprises’’ that were engaged in interstate commerce 
or in ‘‘activities affecting’’ interstate commerce and had 
more than $1 million in gross annual sales. The Com- 
mittee measure was patterned after a bill (HR 4488) 
introduced Feb. 16, 1959 by Rep. James Roosevelt (D 
Calif.) and strongly backed by the AFL-CIO. (Weekly 
Report p. 349) 

The Kitchin amendment was identical to a bill (HR 
12822) introduced June 25, 1960 by Rep. William H. 
Ayres (R Ohio). Itprovided a $1.15 minimum wage for 
previously covered workers, made certain additional 
exemptions from coverage, and extended minimum wage 
coverage at $1 anhour toemployees of retail chains having 
five or more stores and operating inmore than one state. 
The Kitchin amendment was in line with recommendations 
by Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell, who proposed 
a narrower extension of coverage than the Roosevelt bill 
and indicated the President would veto any increase in the 
minimum wage to more than $1.15 an hour. 

The Kitchin amendment was accepted by a 197-141 
standing vote and a 211-203 roll-call vote, in which the 
support of the ‘‘conservative coalition’’ of Republicans 
and Southern Democrats was decisive. Kitchin said the 
new coverage provisions in his amendment would bring 
about 1.4 million retail workers under minimum wage 
protection, although it was subsequently estimated by the 
Labor Department that the Smith amendment would reduce 
this figure to 500,000. 

Smith, who introduced his amendment to the Kitchin 
amendment under rules allowing only a briefexplanation, 
told the House July | that his proposal had been ‘‘designed 
only to write into lawa definition of ‘area of production’ ’’ 
in relation to workers engaged in the processing and 
canning of agricultural, horticultural and dairy products. 
Existing law exempted such workers from wage-hour 
protection if they were employed in the ‘‘area of produc- 
tion’’ of the products, but the definition of ‘‘area of 
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production’’ was left to the Secretary of Labor. The 
Labor Department subsequently held a canning or pro- 
cessing plant to be within the area of production if it was 
located more than a specified distance from communities 
of over 2,500 population and if the meat or produce was 
raised within a certain distance of the plant. Smith’s 
amendment defined an ‘‘area of production’’ as any county, 
outside the corporate limits of cities of more than 
250,000, in which agricultural or horticultural commodi- 
ties were produced in commercial quantities. The craft- 
ing mistake consisted of not limiting the exemption for 
such areas to workers engaged in agricultural or 
horticultural processing. The Wage-Hour Division 
estimated that the amendment stripped wage-hour pro- 
tection from 14 million of the 23.7 million previously 
covered workers, and that if redrafted to meet Smith’s 
intention it would remove coverage from about 700,000 
workers, 


PROVISIONS -- As passed by the House, HR 12677: 

Raised the minimum wage to $1.15 an hour for 
previously covered workers. 

Extended $l-an-hour minimum wage coverage, but 
not overtime coverage, to employees of retail chains 
having five or more stores and operating in two or 
more states. For employees in Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands and American Samoa affected by this 
proviso, the minimum rate would be set by the Secre- 
tary of Labor ‘‘pursuant’’ to the recommendations of a 
special industry committee. 

Exempted certain additional cigar tobacco and sea- 
food processors from minimum wage and overtime cov- 
erage. 

Exempted from overtime coverage all employees of 
radio and television stations in communities of less than 
100,000 persons, 

Exempted from minimum wage and overtime cov- 
erage all employees working in counties in which any 
agricultural or horticultural product, including livestock 
and poultry, was produced in commercial quantities, 
provided that the place of employment was not within 
the corporate limits of a municipality of more than 
250,000 persons. 

Made the new provisions effective Jan. 1, 1961, 
except where extension of coverage would conflict with 
contracts or collective bargaining agreements entered 
into more than 30 days before enactment of the new law, 
in whichcase the new provisions would gointo effect upon 
expiration of such agreements or by Jan, 1, 1962 at the 
latest. 


AMENDMENT ACCEPTED 

June 30 -- Kitchin (substitute for the Committee bill) 
-- Raise the minimum wage to $1.15 for previously 
covered workers, extend $1-an-hour minimum wage pro- 
tection to workers in interstate retail chains, exempt 
certain additional cigar tobacco and seafood processors 
from wage-hour protection, exempt employees of broad- 
casting stations in communities of less than 100,000 
population from maximum hours protection; make act 
effective Jan. 1, 1961 except where it would conflict 
with contracts or collective bargaining agreements; and, 
as amended (voice vote) by Rep. Frank E. Smith (D 
Miss.), exclude from wage-hour coverage employees 
outside the corporate limits of towns of more than 
250,000 population. Standing vote, 197-141; roll call, 
211-203. 
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DEBATE -- June 30 -- William H. Ayres (R Ohio) -- 
‘‘I can tell you that the President and the Vice Presi- 
dent do not object to the substitute bill,’’ 

Jamies Roosevelt (D Calif.) -- ‘‘I think the President 
and the Vice President should speak for themselves once 
in a while.... I think it is significant that the (Kitchin 
substitute amendment),..is really the bill of the gentleman 
from Ohio (Ayres)....It was considered expedient to try 
to get a Democrat to also introduce it in order to re- 
create the iong-time coalition.’ 

Roosevelt, who was acting as floor manager for the 
Committee bill, said he would be willing to accept amend- 
ments setting $1.15 as the minimum wage for newly and 
previously covered employees, lessening the bill’s impact 
on hotels conducting a restaurant business, and exempting 
all retail gasoline service stations from coverage -- if 
the Kitchin substitute were defeated. 

John H. Dent (D Pa.) -- ‘‘The substitute bill is 
shockingly inadequate.’’ Multi-state retail chains could 
escape its ‘‘token coverage by reorganizing to re- 
establish themselves as separate, smailer chains of 
four of fewer outlets or as separate corporate chains 
in separate states’’. 

Charles E, Goodell (R N.Y.) -- Roosevelt andothers 
who ‘“‘have been so enthusiastic for this bill have been 
very, very reasonable in making concessions and adding 
exemptions. They want to get the bill through. I must 
say I suspect the reason they are doing it, is that their 
bill for the first time establishes in this Congress the 
responsibility of the Federal Government to move into 
any enterprise which is engaged in an activity affecting 
commerce. That is so important to them that they are 
willing to concede almost anything to get it.... If we... 
say that Congress has such a responsibility to invade 
purely local situations, we will have no defense from 
federal invasions in this field hereafter.’’ 

Education and Labor Committee Chairman Graham 
A, Barden (D N.C.) -- In support of the Kitchin substitute 
-- “‘I am not going to vote for that committee bill with 
such monkey business in it.’’ The ‘‘wholesale expan- 
sion’’ of coverage to include ‘‘enterprises’’ would give 
excessive interpretive authority to the Secretary of Labor, 
and the escalator increase to $1.25 in subsequent years 
could result in a situation where the economy was ‘‘going 
in one direction and our cost of operation going in another, 
by law’’. 

Edith Green (D Ore.) -- When told by Kitchin that 
Macy’s, Gimbel’s and Marshall Field in Chicago would 
not be covered by his substitute bill: ‘‘...Under the 
substitute bill, a corporation with 20 retail stores in one 
state would not be covered. I say this is a fraud on the 
American people.’’ 


STATE, JUSTICE APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate June 30, by a 70-10 roll-call vote, 
passed and sent to conference an amended bill (HR 11666) 
appropriating $712,719,147 for the Departments of State 
and Justice, the Judiciary and related agencies in fiscal 
1961, plus $5,550,000 in indefinite appropriations from 
special accounts. (For voting, see chart p. 1218) 

Final action on the bill was put off until August. 
The amount granted by the Senate represented a cut 
of $14,761,248 in the funds requested by the Admin- 
istration, It exceeded the sum voted by the House April 
13 by $41,704,340. (Weekly Report p. 630) 

Much of the debate on the bill centeredon an amend- 
ment by Minority Leader Everett McKinley Dirksen (R 
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Ill.) to provide $73,666,700 for the newly created Inter- 
national Development Assn, The amendment was rejected 
on a standing vote after Majority Leader Lyndon B, John- 
son (D Texas) said that funds for IDA did not belong in 
legislation providing money for the State and Justice 
Departments. As Chairman of the Appropriations Sub- 
committee that considered the bill, Johnson acted as floor 
manager of HR 11666. He said the proposed IDA appro- 
priation, which would constitute the initial U.S. subscrip- 
tion to the international fund, would be considered as part 
of another measure (HR 12740) providing supplemental 
appropriations for several Government agencies. The 
Senate passed HR 12740, with the IDA provision intact, 
the following day. (See p. 1193) 

BACKGROUND -- In its June 29 report on HR 11666 
(S Rept 1777), the Appropriations Committee said it had 
restored virtually all of the cuts made by the House in 
funds for the State Department because ‘‘ofthe urgencies 
of the world situation’’. The report said that ‘‘Congress 
should not take any chance of depriving those responsible 
for our foreign policy of the resources which they feel 
they need in order to discharge their responsibilities.”’ 

The Committee recommended $257,212,954 for the 
State Department, an increase of $33,443,200 over the 
sum allowed by the House. The Committee said it hoped 
and urged that the funds which it recommended would be 
used ‘‘imaginatively’’ to achieve high quality in the For- 
eign Service and also ‘‘for the planning of new approaches 
to the rapidly developing crises in world affairs.”’ 

The Committee said it was difficult to avoid the 
feeling that ‘‘we are merely appropriating money tocarry 
out outmoded policies which may have been vigorous and 
dynamic at the time of their inception a decade ago, but 
which now...are not calculated to give this Nation the 
initiative which it must have if freedom is to flourish,’’ 
It said those responsible for our foreign policy should 
be concerned with developing new, aggressive policies 
instead of ‘‘routine administration designed to react 
defensively against Communism.”’ 


PROVISIONS -- As passed by the Senate, HR 11666 
appropriated: 


State Department $257 ,471,954 


Justice Department 280,320,180 
Judiciary 45,286,445 
U.S. Information Agency 121,354,720 
President’s Special Inter- 
national Program 7,435,848 
Civil Rights Commission 850,000 
TOTAL $712,719,147 
Indefinite appropriations ($ 5,550,000) 


AMENDMENTS ACCEPTED 

June 30 -- Francis Case (R S.D.) -- Increase the 
State Department appropriation by $3,000 to provide a 
more liberal rental allowance to the U.S. Consul General 
in Geneva, Switzerland, Voice vote. 

Thomas H. Kuchel (R Calif.) -- Increase the appro- 
priation for the International Boundary and Water Com- 
mission by $256,000 which would be used to construct an 
oxidation plant for sewage coming into San Diego county, 
Calif., from Tijuana, Mexico. Voice. 

AMENDMENT REJECTED 

June 30 -- Dirksen -- Appropriate $73,666,700 as the 
first installment of the U.S. subscription to the Inter- 
national Development Assn. Standing vote. 
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PAY RAISE VETO 


The Senate July 1, on a 74-24 roll call, voted to 
override the President’s June 30 veto of a bill (HR 9883) 
authorizing an across-the-board 7% percent pay raise for 
1.6 million federal classified and postal workers. The 
margin of passage was eight votes greater than the two- 
thirds required to override. (For voting, see chart 
p. 1218; for provisions of the bill, see Weekly Report 
p. 1117) 

Before the Senate vote, the House, July 1, on a 345- 
69 roll call vote, also overrode the President’s veto. 
Tre margin of passage was 69 votes more than necessary 
to override but was less than the 378-40 roll-call vote 
June 15 by which the House initially passed the bill. 
(For voting, see chart p. 1220) 

It was only the second veto of Mr. Eisenhower’s 
Administration that Congress had overriden. (Weekly 
Report p. 1117) 

The pay raises provided in the bill, which became 
law (PL 86-568) when the veto was overridden, were to 
take effect immediately and were expected to be extended 
administratively to some 50,000 other federal employees 
in agencies such as the Government Printing Office and 
Central Intelligence Agency which are not covered by 
the Classification Act. The Budget Bureau, however, was 
expected to place severe restrictions on the filling of 
personnel vacancies in the Executive Branch in the hope 
of limiting the budgetary impact of the law. 

During Senate debate on HR 9883, Styles Bridges 
(R N.H.) said that if the Senate sustained the President’s 
veto he would introduce a bill authorizing anacross-the- 
board 6 percent pay raise for federal classified and 
postal workers. Bridges’ measure was patterned after 
an amendment the Senate rejected June 17 in initially 
passing the bill and in addition would have deleted 
extension of civil service retirement benefits and federal 
life and health insurance programs to Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Committee employees, who 
were covered by HR 9883. 

Sen, Frank Carlson (R Kan.) inserted in the Con- 
gressional Record a statement from the Civil Service 
Commission which said the Commission ‘‘greatly re- 
gretted numerous inaccurate statements’’ (by supporters 
of HR 9883) about the effect of the measure on classified 
employees’ salaries. The Commission said the increases 
ranged from 5.7 percent in the highest grade to 8.3 
percent in the top step of the lowest grade. The Com- 
mission said the new pay schedule ‘‘further increases 
the lack of consistency among the different pay systems 
of the Government’’ and gave as an example the Vet- 
erans Administration, where, under HR 9883, the top 
pay for a chief medical director was made higher than 
the statutory salary of the Administrator of Veterans 
Affairs. 

White House Press Secretary James C. Hagerty 
conferred with President Eisenhower after the veto was 
overridden, then issued a statement that said, ‘‘This 
is the second time that pressure and pork-barrel tactics 
have overridden a Presidential veto. Nevertheless, the 
President will not abandon but will continue unabated 
his efforts to further responsibility in government.”’ 
(For text of the veto message, see Weekly Report p.1161) 

SENATE DEBATE -- July 1 -- Wallace F. Bennett 
(R Utah) -- The example of the federal pay increase 
will be used ‘‘to force up the state, county and municipal 
pay rolls’’. 
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Olin D, Johnston (DS.C.), referring to the President's 
criticism of lobby activities in behalf of HR 9883 -- 
“*In view of the treatment federal employees have suffered 
during the past 7% years,I don’t blame them for appealing 
to Congress. Where else could they go?’’ (For lobbying 
campaign, see Weekly Report p. 897) 

‘*All salaries were frozen during the war period; 
and when the first pay increase was made..,we did not 
increase the pay in accordance with the increase in 
the cost of living during the period; and we never have.’’ 

Kenneth B. Keating (R N.Y.) -- The President’s 
assertion that the federal pay increase is unjustified by 
the increase in the cost of living is ‘‘utterly without 
foundation in fact.’’ The cost of living increase ‘‘has 
always exceeded’’ pay increases for federal employees. 

“‘I cannot say that any great number of those who 
...felt a pay increase was justified have used any undue 
pressures,’’ 

Hubert H, Humphrey (D Minn.) -- ‘‘I would think it 
is unworthy of a Presidential veto message to speak in 
terms which are derogatory of a legitimate right of our 
citizens in the United States -- the right to petition.’’ 

Everett McKinley Dirksen (R Ill.) -- ‘‘I simply do 
not understand how we could have given the Department 
of Labor $1 million last year, have them earmark 
$500,000, direct them to make a study of comparable 
wages in industry and government”’ and report by Septem- 
ber, and then pass a general federal pay raise.... 

‘‘The bill provides for 15,000 persons (county em- 
ployees of the Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service) who can carry ontheir political activites although 
other government personnel cannot.... They are brought 
into the bill because a part of their salary comes out 
of the federal till.... 

‘‘l warn the Senate now that highway workers, working 
for the states which get some of their money from the 
Federal Treasury, will be on the federal doorstep asking 
for retirement and health benefits, and all the rest that 
goes with them.... We are setting a precedent in the bill 
which will rise to haunt us,’’ 

HOUSE DEBATE -- July 1 -- Bruce Alger (R Texas) 
-- By overriding the President’s veto, ‘‘we have capit- 
ulated to the political pressure of lobbyists, in this case 
representing the postal workers unions. We are guilty 
of permitting legislative dictation. If one pressure group 
can do it, so can others. Then, in the aggregate total 
our representative government will fail.’’ 

Walter Judd (R Minn.) -- ‘“‘I am compelled to vote 
to sustainthe President’s veto. I do not agree with two 
major reasons the President gives for his veto: ..,.that 
postal salaries should be raised by only the same per- 
centage as the general cost of living has increased 
since the last pay raise bill’’; or that ‘‘postal employees 
cannot be given a suitable pay raise because the Post 
Office has such a big deficit. The postal workers are 
not responsible for that deficit; the Congress is.’’ 

Thomas P. O’Neill (D Mass.) -- ‘‘Never before in 
my experience has a veto message contained such intem- 
perate and abusive language...(and) such a grotesque 
perversion of fact.... What does the President mean by 
‘intensive and unconcealed political pressure’? Postal 
employees have merely exercised their constitutional 
right of direct petition.... They have proved to us that 
this Administration has practiced economic discrimina- 
tion against them.’’ Political pressure is coming not 
from the postal employees but from ‘‘a bitter and 
overly aggressive Postmaster General’’. 
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REFUGEE IMMIGRATION 


Congress July 2 sent to the President a bill (H J 
Res 397) authorizing resettlement in the United States 
of refugees under the mandate of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees. The bill set upa 
plan whereby the Attorney General would admit, of the 
estimated 28,000 or fewer refugee-escapees in Western 
Europe, one-fourth of the total number resettled by other 
countries, Final approval came when both houses 
agreed to a conference report dropping from the Senate- 
passed version, which combined three separate House 
bills, an amendment by Sen. Hiram L. Fong (R Hawaii) 
extending the provisions of the bill to include 4,500 
refugees from the Middle and Far East. (See below) 

PROVISIONS -- As sent to the President, H J Res 
397: 

Authorized parole admission into the U.S. of refugee- 
escapees who, when the application is made, are not 
within a Communist-dominated country, are not a national 
of the country from which they apply and who fall under 
the mandate of the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees. 

Directed the Secretary of State to inform the Attorney 
General of the number of refugee-escapees resettled 
between July 1, 1959 and June 30, 1960 by other nations 
and, on each succeeding Jan. 1 and July 1, of the number 
of refugee-escapees resettled within the preceding six 
months. 

Limited the number of refugees the Attorney General 
could admit during a six-month period to 25 percent of 
the number reported by the Secretary of State as re- 
settled in the preceding six-month period. 

Required that the refugees must qualify for admission 
under the terms of existing immigration law. 

Required the Attorney General tosubmit to Congress 
by Jan. 15 and June 15 of each year a detailed statement 
concerning each refugee admitted under the program. 

Provided for termination of the program on July 1, 
1962 or earlier, if either the House or Senate within 90 
days of the Attorney General’s report adopted a resolu- 
tion stating the program should be discontinued. 

Authorized the Attorney General to include 500 
handicapped, ‘‘difficult to resettle’’ refugees, limited to 
those of good moral character who are not institutional 
cases. 

Authorized the exclusion or deportation of an alien 
convicted of illicit possession of marijuana. 

Permitted an alien admitted to the U.S. with non- 
immigrant status to qualify for permanent residence 
without leaving the country to obtain an immigrant visa. 

Increased by 500 the number of special non-quota 
visas available for Portugese nationals from the Azores; 
added a year’s annual quota (3,136) to the number of 
special visas available for Netherlands nationals expelled 
from Indonesia; and extended the expiration date for 
issuance of the visas to June 30, 1962. 

Extended from June 30, 1960 to June 30, 1961 the 
special program for admission of alien orphans. 

BACKGROUND -- The House April 4 passedH J Res 
397 and the Senate Judiciary Committee June 22 reported 
the measure (S Rept 1651) with amendments. (Weekly 
Report p. 607, 1061) 

The principal purpose of the bill, the Senate report 
said, was to grant the Attorney General special authority 
to permit the resettlement of certain refugee-escapees. 
Since the end of World War II the United States had 
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admitted approximately one-third of the 2 million dis- 
placed persons resettled in the free world, 711,212 of 
them under special legislation, the report said. 

The Committee attached to the bill provisions of two 
other immigration measures previously passed by the 
House. They were: HR 9385, making the possession of 
marijuana grounds for exclusion or deportation and 
permitting an alien admitted with non-immigrant status to 
qualify for permanent residence without leaving the 
country to obtain an immigrant visa; and HR 10419, 
authorizing increases in special non-quota immigration 
visas for Netherlands nationals expelled from Indonesia 
after the country gained its independence and Portugese 
victims of an Azores Islands earthquake, and extending 
for one year a program for admission of certain alien 
orphans adopted by U.S. citizens. 

The House Jan. 18 had passed HR 9385 by voice vote. 
As amended by the Senate Judiciary Committee, two 
provisions regarding the children of aliens and alien 
fiancees were excluded. (Weekly Report p. 135) 

HR 10419 was passed by voice vote of the House 
March 7. (Weekly Report p. 401) 


SENATE ACTION 


The Senate July 1 passed H J Res 397 by voice vote 
with the committee amendments and the amendment by 
Sen, Fong, which was accepted on a standing vote, It 
would have permitted the Attorney General to parole into 
the United States 2,250 refugees a year for two years 
from areas not within the mandate ofthe U.N. High Com- 
missioner. Fong in offering his amendment said the bill 
as reported was ‘‘grossly discriminatory’’ but that his 
amendment would eliminate the ‘‘bias’’ from the Nation’s 
program to help solve the world’s refugee problem. 

Sen. James O, Eastland (D Miss.), chairman of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, and Minority Leader Everett 
McKinley Dirksen (R ill.) objected to the amendment on 
the grounds that it would jeopardize final enactment of 
the bill and that it went beyond the scope of H J Res 397, 
which was designed to enable the U.S. to participate in 
the World Refugee Year by helping to close European 
refugee camps. 

AMENDMENT ACCEPTED 

July 1 -- Hiram L. Fong (R Hawaii) -- Authorize 
the Attorney General to parole into the United States 
between July 1, 1960 and June 30, 1962 a total of 4,500 
refugees not under the mandate of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees. Standing vote. 

DEBATE -- July 1 -- Hubert H. Humphrey (D Minn.) 
-- This ‘‘is a totally inadequate measure’’ but ‘‘we are 
almost literally served with notice that we must take 
this bill or have nothing.’’ At least it will permit the 
U.S. to take in 5,000 refugees. 

Jacob K, Javits (R N.Y.) -- Because Congress has 
not ‘‘substantially overhauled discriminatory and outdated 
immigration laws,’’ the U.S. has failed in one aspect 
of its world leadership. 


CONFERENCE ACTION 


In a conference report (H Rept 2088) filed July 2 
Senate and House conferees agreed to drop the Fong 
amendment and take the rest of the Senate version. Rep. 
Francis E. Walter (D Pa.), chairman of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee’s Immigration Subcommittee, the same 
day told the House the Fong amendment had been dropped 
because it was ‘‘totally unrelated’’ to the purpose of 
the bill. 
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The report was agreed to by voice votes of the House 
and Senate July 2. Sen, Fong, noting that House Immigra- 
tion Subcommittee members were going to study the 
refugee situation in the Far East before the 87th Congress 
assembled, said he would press for his amendment again 
in 1961. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES FUNDS 


The House and Senate July 1 completed action on a bill 
(HR 11776) appropriating $8,311,893,400in fiscal 1961 for 
17 federal agencies and the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization, which is under the Executive Office of the 
President, The measure provided $105,503,600 less than 
the Administration had requested. It was a compromise 
embodied in a conference report (H Rept 2063) approved 
by voice vote by both chambers July 1. The House bill, 
approved April 20, would have provided $8,182,067 ,400; 
the Senate measure, passed June 22, called for appro- 
priations of $8,459,412,900. (Weekly Report p. 1075) 

More than half of the funds carried inthe legislation 
were earmarked for the Veterans Administration, which 
received $5,363,302,000. The VA had requested $3,840,- 
000,000 for pension and compensation payments to vet- 
erans and their survivors, but Congress cut that by $40 
million. It increased the budget figure for medical 
research by $4.5 million. 

Drawing criticism from several Members of the 
House and Senate was the appropriation of $165,441,000 
to the General Services Administration for the construc- 
tion of Government buildings. Protesting the inclusion 
of funds for four new office buildings in Washington, D.C. 
Rep. Joe L. Evins (D Tenn.) said the Capital was already 
‘“saturated’’ with public buildings. 

Sen. Eugene J. McCarthy (D Minn.) protested the 
appropriation to build a new federal court building and 
an Executive Office building directly across Pennsylvania 
Avenue 1rom the White House. He said Congress should 
“let the next President decide what he desires to see 
when he looks out the door....’’ 

BACKGROUND -- The conference committee on HR 
11776 filed its report June 30 (H Rept 2063). Among the 
compromises reached were these: the full $915 million 
requested by the President for the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, deleting the extra $50 million 
provided by the Senate but rescinding House cuts; $20 
million for direct loans for housing for the elderly, for 
which the Administration requested nothing, the House 
voted $5 million and the Senate $50 million; half of the 
$12 million provided by the Senate for federal contrib- 
utions to state civil defense programs, anitem the House 
had rejected for several years. 

PROVISIONS -- As sent to the President, HR 11776 


appropriated: 

Office of Civil and Defense 

Mobilization $ 60,125,000 
Civil Aeronautics Board 72,392,500 
Civil Service Commission 70,950,000 
Federal Aviation Agency 690,494,000 
Federal Communications Commission 13,085,000 
Federal Power Commission 7,663,500 
Federal Trade Commission 7,907 ,500 
General Accounting Office 41,150,000 
General Services Administration 483,629,000 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 343,377,000 
Interstate Commerce Commission 20,138,500 
National Aeronautics and Space 

Administration 915,000,000 
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National Capital Housing Authority $ 40,000 
National Science Foundation 175,800,000 
Renegotiation Board 2,870,000 
Securities and Exchange Commission 8,912,500 
Selective Service System 31,528,400 
Veterans Administration 5,363,302,000 

TOTAL $8,307 ,964,900 
Indefinite appropriations ($ 3,928,500) 


LEGISLATIVE FUNDS 


Congress July 1 sent to the President the iegislative 
appropriations bill for fiscal 1961 (HR 12232) after both 
houses had agreed by voice votes to aconference report. 
The bill appropriated $129,470,410 for Congress and 
related agencies for the year ending June 30, 1961. 

The only disputed item was a $400,000 appropria- 
tion in the Senate version to restore the old Supreme 
Court and Senate chambers in the Capitol to their 
historic conditions. It was rejected in conference. 

In addition, the conferees approved a House amend- 
ment to a Senate amendment to the original bill re- 
quiring Congressional committees to file annual public 
reports listing both dollar and foreign currency funds 
spent by individual Members of Congress and committee 
staff members for domestic and overseas travel. The 
House amendment, added June 27, generally restricted 
the travel of Members at Government expense to trips 
which were specifically authorized. (Weekly Report 
p. 1127) 

BACKGROUND -- The House May 19 passed HR 
12232 providing $100,317,660 for the House of Repre- 
sentatives and related agencies. The Senate June 20, 
according to custom, added appropriations for itself and 
increased the total amount of the bill to $129,870,410. 
(Weekly Report p. 867, 1085) 


PROVISIONS -- As sent to the President, HR 12232 
appropriated: 


Senate $ 26,643,940 
House of Representatives 42,492,485 
Capitol Police, pages, misc. 214,875 


Joint Committee on Reduction 
of Nonessential Federal 


Expenditures 24,910 
Penalty Mail 3,269,000 
Architect of the Capitol 25,493,700 


Botanic Garden 352,300 


Library of Congress 15,230,000 
Government Printing Office 15,749,200 
TOTAL $129,470,410 


In addition, HR 12232: 

Required Congressional committees to file annual 
public reports listing both dollar and foreign currency 
funds spent by individual Members of Congress and 
committee staff members for domestic and overseas 
travel, 

Restricted the travel of Members of Congress at 
Government expense between Washington and their home 
states or districts to trips specifically authorized for 
mileage or transportation expense or for official particip- 
ation in the funeral services of deceased Members and 
official trips originating in the Members’ states or 
districts when Congress was not in session. 
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Floor Action - 12 
BILLS ACTED ON 


The following bills were cleared for the President’s 
signature; all action taken was by voice vote. Page 
references are to earlier CQ stories: 

@ S J Res 41, providing for a program of international 
cooperation in medical research; the Senate June 30 
agreed to the House amendments. (Weekly Report p. 1131) 

@ S 2857, topermita civilservice employee or Member 
of Congress, when eligible for maximum retirement bene- 
fits, to continue annuity fund payments which would 
liquidate contributions payable for service for which no 
annuity contributions were made; the Senate June 30 
agreed to the House amendments, (Weekly Report p. 1124) 

@ S1965, toallow members of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, the Federal Communications Commission, and 
the Securities and Exchange Commission to serve in 
office until their successors were appointed and confirmed 
by the Senate; the Senate June 30 agreed to the House 
amendments. (Weekly Report p. 1129) 

@ HR 5436, to establishinthe Department of Commerce 
a register of names of those whose driver’s licenses 
were revoked for drunken driving or for conviction of a 
violation of a traffic code involving death; passed by the 
Senate July 2. (Weekly Report p, 1125, 1111) 


BILL RETURNED TO HOUSE 


@ HR 5196, increasing from $12 to $15 per day the 
maximum per diem allowance for Government employees 
travelling on official business; passed by the Senate with 
Committee amendments June 30, (Week Report p. 1127) 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION FUNDS 


The House and Senate July 1 approved by voice votes 
the conference report on an amended bill (HR 12231) 
appropriating $994,855,000 in fiscal 1961 for construction 
at military installations in the United States and abroad. 
The total was $193,145,000 below the Administration re- 
quests, $118,710,000 more than the House voted June 9, 
and $72,372,000 less than the Senate voted June 27. 
(Weekly Report p. 1130) 

BACKGROUND -- House-Senate conferees in their 
June 30 report (H Rept 2062) agreed to Senate increases 
in the bill for construction programs ofthe Army Reserve, 
Army National Guard and Air National Guard, In addition, 
the conferees agreed on appropriating $70 million for 
Titan missile facilities and $2.5 million for Bomarc 
missile facilities. 


PROVISIONS -- As passed by Congress, HR 12231 
provided: 
Army $181,985,000 
Army Reserve (16,038 ,000)* 
Army National Guard (17,540,000)* 


Navy 166,519,000 
Navy Reserve (4,000,000)* 
Air Force 627,351,000 
Air National Guard (13,850,000)* 
Air Force Reserve (4,000,000) * 
Defense Department 
Loran stations 19,000,000 
TOTAL $994,855,000 


*Included in total for the department. 
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The bill also: 

Authorized the transfer of $20 million in pay funds 
of the Advanced Research Projects Agency to ARPA 
construction projects. 


FIRST-CLASS MAIL AIRLIFT 


The House July 2 passed by voice vote and sent to 
the Senate a bill (HR 12595) to prohibit the Postmaster 
General from arranging for the airlifting of first-class, 
4-cent letter mail. The bill was aimed at halting an 
experiment into the possible economies of expanding 
existing airmail service which began in 1953. Backers 
of the bill said the experiment was ‘‘a master plan de- 
signed to completely replace conventional rail transporta- 
tion of letters’’; that it was unauthorized and had been 
expanded despite Congressional recommendations to the 
contrary. Warnings against extending the program were 
carried in Committee reports accompanying the fiscal 
1961 appropriation bill for the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments (HR 10569). (Weekly Report p. 1132) 

A motion to recommit the bill to Committee, offered 
by Rep. Robert R. Barry (R N.Y.) was rejected by voice 
vote. 

BACKGROUND -- HR 12595 was reported June 21 by 
the House Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
(H Rept 1929), and supplemental views, giving added 
background on the experiment, were filed June 23 as 
Part 2 of the report by Mrs. Kathryn E, Granahan (D 
Pa.), chairman of the Postal Operations Subcommittee, 
The report said the experiment was begun after the 
Comptroller General in August 1953 advised the Post- 
master General that the General Accounting Office would 
not object to the use of funds for air transportation of 
first-class mail when the Postmaster General felt it 
would contribute to more efficient or economical service, 
and so long as it did not impair the basic distinction 
between airmail and regular mail service by surface 
means. The Committee said testimony at hearings June 
6, 9 and 10 showed ‘‘large volumes’’ of 4-cent mail were 
being airlifted and therefore the ‘‘basic distinction”’ 
between the two mail classes ‘‘has been impaired’’. 
(Weekly Report p. i110) 

Officials of railroads and the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks (AFL-CIO) supported the legislation; airline rep- 
resentatives and the Post Office Department opposed it. 


PROVISIONS -- As passed by the House, HR 12595: 

Prohibited the Postmaster General from arranging 
for transportation of first-class, 4-cent mail by air, 
effective Jan. 1, 1961. 

Excluded from the prohibition: first-class mail 
between the 48 contiguous states and Alaska, Hawaii, the 
Canal Zone, Puerto Rico or any protectorate; mail 
between the non-mainland areas; military mailsent from 
embarkation ports. 

AMENDMENT REJECTED 

July 22 -- H.R. Gross (R lowa) -- Permit continued 
airlift of first-class mail between points where it was 
being carried as of June 1, 1960. Voice vote. 

DEBATE -- July 2 -- Morgan M. Moulder (D Mo.) 
-- The airlift cost the railroads $11.5 million annually 
in revenue because of the withdrawal of postal service 
in long-haul railroad operations, and the Post Office 
Department was rapidly expanding the airlift to 18 
routes ‘‘in direct disregard of the Congress’’. 

Robert R, Barry (R N.Y.) -- Only about 1 percent 
of the $325 million annually paid the railroads to carry 
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mail was being airlifted and there were times when the 
railroads ‘‘cannot be relied on to transport mail between 
two given points’’ without circuitous routes. 

John V, Lindsay (R N.Y.) -- The House was acting 
on the bill ‘‘because of pique and irritation at the Post- 
master General’’. 

Roman C, Pucinski (D Ill.) -- Many businessmen 
were not using airmail stamps because they knew they 
could get the same service for 4 cents, and this was one 
reason for the Post Office’s ‘‘big deficit we hear so 
much about’’, 


WOMEN’S RIGHTS AMENDMENT 


The Senate July 2, by voice vote, recommitted to 
the Senate Judiciary Committee a proposed constitutional 
amendment (S J Res 69) guaranteeing women equal 
rights with men. The recommittal motion was offered 
by Sen. John Marshall Butler (R Md.) and its adoption, 
in effect, killed the proposal. 

Before voting to recommit, the Senate adopted by 
voice vote an amendment by Carl Hayden (D Ariz.) 
ensuring that the constitutional amendment would in no 
way deprive women of rights, benefits or exemptions they 
presently enjoy. Hayden said S J Res 69 without the 
clarification could lead to an ‘‘infinite number of lawsuits 
and endless litigation’’. He also quoted from a Labor 
Department report which said that no action should be 
taken which might ‘‘endanger existing legislative protec- 
tions’’ concerning the employment of women. 

S J Res 69, as reported by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee May 20, 1959 (S Rept 303), would have amended 
the Constitution to state: ‘‘Equality of rights under the 
law shall not be denied or abridged by the United States 
or any state on account of sex.’’ 

BACKGROUND -- A prime goal of the National 
Woman’s Party, the equal rights amendment was approved 
by the Senate in 1950 and 1953, but each time with the 
addition of the Hayden amendment, which was opposed by 
the Woman's Party and supported by the AFL-CIO and 
other groups. The House took no action on the Senate 
proposal, (For background, see 1958 Weekly Report p.575) 


VETERANS’ LOAN PROGRAM 


The Senate June 30 passed by voice vote and sent 
to the President a bill (HR 7903) toextend for two years, 
until July 25, 1962, the Veterans Administration’s home, 
farm and business loan-guarantee program for World War 
Il veterans and the direct-loan program for both World 
War II and Korean veterans. Both programs were 
scheduled to expire July 25 unless extended. 

The bill provided an additional $150 million for 
direct loans in each of the twoyears and set up a revolv- 
ing loan fund for the guarantee program. 

The only opposition to the bill was voiced by Sen. 
Barry Goldwater (R Ariz.), who said there was no longer 
““sufficient justification’’ for the loan-guarantee pro- 
gram for World War II veterans and recommended 
instead that veterans utilize the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration’s home mortgage insurance program. The 
Administration also opposed the bill. 

BACKGROUND -- The House June 29 passed HR 7903 
by a 396-1 roll-call vote. (Weekly Report p. 1124) 

The Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
June 22 reported a bill (S 3275 -- S Rept 1646) similar 
to HR 7903 but extending the programs for five years 
instead of two. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICES’ FUNDS 


The House June 30 and the Senate July 1 completed 
action on a bill (HR 11389) appropriating $14,207,500 
for the Executive Office of the President and related 
agencies in fiscal 1961. The action came when the two 
houses adopted by voice votes a conference report (H Rept 
2039) reconciling their differences on the bill. The bill 
provided $420,000 less than the Administration requested. 

The principal controversy between the House and 
Senate was the appropriation for management improve- 
ment planning in the Executive Office of the President. 
The $165,000 agreed on in conference was $285,000 less 
than the Senate-approved budget figure and $125,000 more 
than the House appropriated. The conferees retained a 
limit of $50 a day for payment for consultants, rejecting 
the $75-a-day limit authorized by the Senate. 

The conferees also reduced the Senate appropriation 
for the Intergovernmental Relations Commission by 
$60,000, appropriating only $115,000. Rep. L.H, Fountain 
(D N.C.) June 30 called the cut ‘‘shortsighted”’ and ‘‘unfair 
to the Governors, mayors, county officials and Members 
of Congress’’ who had devoted their time to the Com- 
mission without compensation. 

BACKGROUND -- The House March 28 and the Senate 
June 22 passed different versions of HR 11389. (Weekly 
Report p. 562, 1078) 


PROVISIONS -- As sent to the President, HR 11389 
appropriated: 


Executive Office of the President 


Compensation of the President $ 150,000 
The White House Office 2,398,500 
Special projects 1,500,000 
Executive Mansion and Grounds 605,000 
Bureau of the Budget 5,000,000 
Council of Economic Advisers 390,000 
National Security Council 779,000 


President’s Advisory Committee 
on Government Organization 50,000 
President’s Emergency Fund for 
National Defense 1,000,000 
Expenses of Management Improvement 165,000 
American Battle Monuments Commission 1,320,000 
Advisory Commission on Inter- 


governmental Relations 115,000 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission 340,000 
Subversive Activities Control Board 395,000 


TOTAL $14,207,500 


RELOCATION ALLOWANCES 


The House July 2, by a 182-167 roll-call vote, 
passed and sent to the Senate a bill (HR 2467) to authorize 
the Federal Aviation Agency to pay a ‘‘relocation allow- 
ance’’ to owners or tenants of land it acquired. The 
allowance was to cover expenses and other losses incurred 
by persons who were forced to leave their property. 
Prior to passage, the House agreed, by a 190-164 roll- 
call vote, to the Committee substitute for the bill as 
introduced. Earlier it was rejected by a 66-81 standing 
vote, then agreed to by an 89-87 standing vote, (For 
roll-call votes, see chart p. 1222) 

The close votes followed charges by opponents of 
the bill that it was special legislation meant to aid 
residents of Chantilly, Va., who were dislodged to make 
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way for the Dulles International Airport, and that it 
discriminated against persons who had been forced to 
move by urban renewal and highway construction pro- 
grams and got no such payments. 

BACKGROUND -- The House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee May 27 reported HR 2467 (H Rept 
1668) with an amendment in the form of a substitute for 
the bill as introduced, which authorized allowances 
specifically for Chantillyresidents. The report said the 
Federal Aviation Agency objected to the original bill as 
special legislation but favored receiving the same gen- 
eral authority for relocation allowances already vested 
in the Interior Department and Departments ofthe Army, 
Navy and Air Force. The report said the General Serv- 
ices Administration estimated Chantilly payments at be- 
tween $200,000 and $250,000. 

PROVISIONS -- As passed by the House, HR 2467: 

Authorized the Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Agency to reimburse owners and tenants of acquired 
land for expenses, losses and damages incurred as a 
direct result of moving them, with the total payment not 
to exceed 25 percent of the fair value of the land. 

Provided for payments only when applications, in~ 
cluding an itemized statement of the expenses and losses, 
had been submitted to the Administrator within one year 
after land acquisition or within one year from the date 
property was vacated (whichever date was later). 

Made the provisions retroactive to July 1, 1958. 

DEBATE -- July 2 -- Frank Thompson Jr. (D N.J.) 
-- The Government had paid an average of $560 an acre 
for the Chantilly land, which was an inflated value, and 
to vote the residents there any more was ‘‘an absolute 
absurdity.’’ 

Howard W, Smith (D Va.) -- When the Government 
took over the Chantilly property ‘‘they were in sucha 
hurry about it they just threw those people off,’’ and the 
bill was a matter of ‘‘just common, ordinary justice.’’ 

John D, Dingell (D Mich.) -- The bill was retroactive 
in order to cover a ‘‘selected, pre-chosen class of 
people’’ and ‘‘constitutes a very dangerous proposition.”’ 


OBSCENE MATERIAL 


The Senate June 30 passed by voice vote and sent to 
the House a bill (S 3736) creating a Commission on 
Noxious and Obscene Matters and Materials to study 
methods of combating the traffic in obscene material, 
improve coordination among governmental agencies and 
inform the public of the extent of the problem, 

BACKGROUND -- The Senate Government Operations 
Committee June 27 reported S 3736 (S Rept 1749), a 
clean bill incorporating features of S J Res 160 and S 3325, 
which the Committee said were too limitedinscope. The 
Post Office Department preferred the national conference 
proposed in S J Res 160 but did not object to S 3736. 
(Weekly Report p. 1110) 

PROVISIONS -- As passed by the Senate, S 3736: 

Declared that traffic in obscene material was of 
grave national concern and federal, state and local gov- 
ernments all were responsible for finding more effective 
methods to deal with the problem. 

Established a 17-member Commission, to be ap- 
pointed by the President, to investigate, analyze existing 
laws and report findings and recommendations by Jar. 
31, 1962; the Commission would expire 60 days after 
filing its report. 

Directed that Commission membership include 
representatives from: Congress, the Post Office Depart- 
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ment, Departments of Justice and Health, Education and 
Welfare, the clergy, high schools, publishing, motion 
pictures, broadcasting and state and local law enforcement 
officers. 

Authorized the Commission to hold hearings, subpena 
witnesses and documents, establish local advisory groups. 

Provided $50 per diem pay for services of members 
from private life. 

RELATED DEVELOPMENT -- June 30 -- The Senate 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee reported an 
amended bill (HR 7379 - S Rept 1818) authorizing the 
Postmaster General to seek from federal district courts 
orders permitting the detention of obscene mail until the 
conclusion of statutory proceedings and any appeal from 
them. Currently, only a 20-day detention period is au- 
thorized. A court would issue a temporary restraining 
order and preliminary injunction upon a showing of 
probable cause. A Committee'amendment substituted a 
new text for the bill that the House passed in September 
1959. The House version authorized a 45-day mail 
detention and required a court order for further deten- 
tion, (1959 Almanac p. 304) 


SMALL BUSINESS LOANS 


The Senate July 1, by voice vote, passed with amend- 
ments and returned to the House a bill (HR 11207) 
raising the Small Business Administration’s authority to 
make business loans by $75 million. 

Although the House version granted the SBA’s original 
request for an increase of $150 million, Sen. William 
Proxmire (D Wis.) said the SBA had indicated a $75 
million increase ‘‘would be satisfactory’’. 

BACKGROUND -- The House June 6 passed HR 11207. 
(Weekly Report p. 990) The Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee June 27 reported a new text ofthe bill (S Rept 
1748). 

PROVISIONS -- As passed by the Senate, HR 11207: 

Provided a $75 million increase -- to $650 million -- 
in the SBA’s business loan fund. 

Directed the SBA Administrator to establish a small 
business subcontracting program which would ensure the 
equitable participation of small business concerns as 
subcontractors or suppliers to concerns holding Govern- 
ment procurement contracts. 

Required every concern making a contract with a 
federal agency for property or services in excess of $1 
million, or a subcontract over $500,000, to confirm to 
the regulations of the small business subcontracting 
program. 

Required daily publication by the Department of Com- 
merce of all proposed defense procurement action of 
$10,600 or above and al! civilian procurement actions of 
$5,000 or above, except procurements which are of a 
security nature, involve perishable subsistence supplies 
or utility services, or which are of anemergency nature. 

Directed the Attorney General to make surveys of 
any Government activities that would injure small 
business (revising broader language in the original law). 

Permitted the SBA to make advance payments on 
rented safety deposit boxes in which it kept loan collateral. 

Required the SBA to make annual instead of semi- 
annual reports to Congress. 

AMENDMENT ACCEPTED 

July 1 -- John J, Sparkman (D Aia.) -- Increase 
from $1,000 to $5,000 the amount of civilian agencies’ 
procurement contracts which must be published, Voice 
vote. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION, 1961 


Congress July 2 cleared for the President’s signa- 
ture an amended bill (HR 12740) making supplemental 
appropriations of $138,293,740 for various Government 
agencies during fiscal 1960 and 1961. The total was 
$31,124,100 less than the Administration requested. 

Included in the bill was an appropriation of $73 ,666,- 
700 to the Treasury Department for the initial payment of 
the U.S. subscription to the International Development 
Assn, The IDA authorization bill was enacted June 30 
(PL 86-565). (Weekly Report p. 1119) 

The appropriation was provided in the Senate version 
after the House denied it because the authorization had 
not yet been enacted. (Weekly Report p. 1127) 


SENATE ACTION 


The Senate passed HR 12740 July 1 by a 90-2 roll- 
call vote. (For voting, see chart p. 1218) It provided 
$166,324,740, an increase of $116,586,540 over the bill 
passed June 23 by the House. There was no debate. 

BACKGROUND -- The Appropriations Committee 
report on HR 12740 (S Rept 1832) was filed July 1, the 
same day the Senate passed the bill. The Committee 
recommended appropriation of $161,068,740. 

In addition to recommending the appropriation of 
$73,666,700 to the Treasury for IDA, the Committee 
called for these major increases over the House bill: 

@ For construction of facilities for the Agricultural 
Research Service, $5.2 million, a $4.7 million increase 
over the House figure; there was no budget request for 
the item, 

@ For watershed protection and flood prevention, 
$3,370,000; the House bill and budget proposals provided 
no money for this item. 

@ For the Agricultural Marketing Service $1,350,000; 
the House provided no funds for this budget-approved item. 

@ For the Bureau of Public Roads, forest and public 
land highways $33 million; again the House bill made no 
such provision. 

The Appropriations Committee recommended one 
significant cut in the funds voted by the House, It de- 
leted the appropriation of $5 million to purchase two 
square blocks of privately owned land on Capitol Hill. 

AMENDMENTS ACCEPTED 

July 1 -- LyndonB, Johnson (D Texas) -- Increase 
funds appropriated to the International Boundary and 
Water Commission ($225,000) by $5 million for the 
construction of the Amistad Dam onthe RioGrande River 
and by $31,000 for sewage treatment in San Diego, 
Calif. Voice vote. 

Carl Hayden (D Ariz.) -- Permit federal agencies 
to use funds already appropriated to them to pay their 
employees at the higher rates authorized by enactment 
of PL 86-568 and to make requests for supplemental 
appropriations in 1961 to make up deficits. Voice. 


HOUSE ACTION 


House consideration of the Senate version of HR 
12740 began July 2. By a 291-79 roll call vote, 44 more 
than the required two-thirds majority, the House agreed 
to consider a resolution reported by the Rules Commit- 
tee that day (H Res 596 -- H Rept 2085) which in turn 
would permit the House to consider the Senate amend- 
ments to the bill. The resolution was adopted by a 257- 
109 roll-call vote. (For voting, see chart p. 1222) 


Floor Action - 15 


Much of the debate that followed centeredon the $77,- 
666,700 appropriation for IDA. Albert Thomas (D 
Texas), floor manager of the bill, moved that the House 
concur in the IDA appropriation, but the motion was 
opposed by several Republicans on the Appropriations 
Committee, including the ranking GOP member, John 
Taber (N.Y.), who denounced the IDA fund as a “‘give- 
away’’. The motion to accept the Senate amendment was 
agreed to on a 127-100 standing vote. 

The House restored tothe bill, by a 165-30 standing 
vote, the $5- million Capitol land-purchase plan that 
the Senate had deleted. 

The House also refused to accept the Senate amend- 
ments that (1) provided $33 million for the Bureau of 
Public Roads, (2) increased the appropriation for the 
Agricultural Research Service from the House figure 
of $500,000 to $5.2 million and (3) provided $1,350,000 
to the Agricultural Marketing Service for poultry in- 
spection. 

A short time later, Thomas reported to the House 
that the Senate insisted on retaining in the final version 
of the bill the amendments providing funds for the Agri- 
cultural Research and Marketing Services. If the 
House would accept those amendments, Thomas said, the 
Senate in turn would agree to the House position on other 
amendments, including $5 million for land purchase, 

By voice vote the House agreed to the compromise 
and sent HR 12740 back tothe Senate, which acted immed- 
iately. It accepted the compromise measure by voice 
vote and sent HR 12740 to the White House. 

PROVISIONS -- As sent to the President, HR 12740 
appropriated: 


Agriculture Department $11,420,000 
Commerce Department 425,000 


District of Columbia 25,200,000 
Department of Health, 

Education and Welfare 1,816,000 
Independent Offices 9,026,700 
Interior Department 3,353,000 


Department of Justice 200,000 


Legislative Branch 5,491,340 
Department of State 5,225,000 
Treasury Department 76,136,700 

TOTAL $138,293,740 


SELF-EMPLOYED PENSIONS 


The Senate June 29 began debate on a bill (HR 10) 
to permit self-employed persons to defer payment of 
income taxes on income set aside for retirement pur- 
poses. The measure was reported amended, by the 
Senate Finance Committee June 17 (S Rept 1615). (Weekly 
Report p. 1117) 

Because of the heavy legislative activity shortly 
before Congress recessed for the political conventions, 
and considerable opposition to the bill, debate on HR 10 
was continuaily interrupted so the Senate could act on 
other legislation. The debate was scheduled to resume 
in August, 

The opponents of HR 10 contended that it would give 
great tax favors to a relatively limited group. They 
also said the Treasury Department’s estimate of the 
annual revenue loss under the bill -- $250 million -- 
was too low. Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D Ill.) June 29 said a 
study by private tax experts put the loss at $350 million. 
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Floor Action - 16 


Sen. John J. Williams (R Del.) June 30 offered a 
two-part amendment to HR 10 that would reduce the 
percentage depletion allowance to oil and gas producers 
from 27.5 percent to 22.5 percent. It also would reduce 
the current 87 percent maximum tax rate on individuals 
to 60 percent. 

A second amendment was offered by Russell B. 
Long (D La.). It would permit doctors, lawyers and other 
self-employed persons to set up retirement plans similar 
to the plan available to Government employees. 


S.E.C. CHANGES 


The Senate July 2 passed by voice vote, without 
debate, five bills designed to strengthen the regulatory 
powers of the Securities and Exchange Commission so 
that it could act more effectively against swindling and 
defrauding of investors, Sen. Harrison A. Williams Jr. 
(D N.J.), chairman of the Banking and Currency Sub- 
committee on Securities that held hearings on the bills, 
said they represented ‘‘the best judgment of the Com- 
mission . . . revised in some cases to meet objections 
of the securities industry”’. 

The bills (S 3769-73) amended and brought upto date, 
respectively, the Securities Aci of 1933, the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934, the Trust Indenture Act of 1939, 
the Investment Act of 1940 and the Investment Advisers 
Act of 1940. 

Williams said the full Committee, because of the 
short time remaining in the 86th Congress, was forced 
to postpone consideration of controversial amendments 
originally proposed by the Commission. 


PROVISIONS--As passed by the Senate: 

S 3769 (S Rept 1756) -- Strengthened the Commis- 
sion’s injunctive powers and criminal sanctions to prevent 
or punish violations of the Securities Act of 1933. 

S 3770 (S Rept 1757) -- Strengthened regulations 
over registered brokers and dealers, expanded SEC’s 
power to suspend trading in registered securities and 
authorized the SEC to suspend trading in the over-the- 
counter market. 

S 3771 (S Rept 1758) -- Granted SEC additional power 
to exempt certain companies unable to amend trust 
indentures issued for their bonds. 

S 3772 (S Rept 1759) -- Strengthened SEC’s authority 
over investment companies. 

S 3773 (S Rept 1766) -- Empowered the SEC to 
regulate investment advisers similarly to the Commis- 
sion’s current regulation of brokers. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


Congress July 1 completed action on a bill (HR 
7634) authorizing $1,441,194,300 for navigation, flood 
control and river development projects, sending the 
measure to the President. Under the conference version 
approved by both houses, the bill authorized $142,574,052 
less than the Senate had voted June 17 and $783,883,800 
more than was voted by the House in 1959, 

The major deletion from the Senate-passed bill was 
a $114,652,000 authorization for locks on the Illinois 
Waterway to which the Budget Bureau had objected. The 
completed bill covered construction of 63 navigation 
projects, 9 beach erosion control projects, 43 flood con- 
trol projects, increased authorization for 10 river basins, 
and five miscellaneous projects, for a total of 130. 
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Sen. Robert S. Kerr (D Okla.) in presenting the 
compromise measure to the Senate said it had been 
“‘accepted in principle by representatives of the Budget 
Bureau’’, The deletion of the authorization for the 
Illinois waterway went a ‘‘long way toward curing’’ the 
Bureau’s objections, Kerr said. 

The House and Senate also agreed to increasing 
the local share of the cost of nine flood control projects 
to 20 percent, thereby reducing the total amount of the 
bill by $2,750,000, and stipulated that two navigation 
projects and four flood control projects should be re- 
studied by the Army Engineers before their authoriza- 
tions could take effect. 

The House-Senate conferees in addition deleted Title 
III of the Senate version, which had permitted up to 10 
percent of the cost of new projects to be allocated, on a 
non-reimbursable basis, to recreation uses. They ac- 
cepted one part of Title IV of the Senate bill, dealing 
with Government acquisition of property. It contained 
a declaration of policy and authorization of equitable 
payment for land needed on Corps of Engineers projects. 
Dropped, however, were Senate provisions that estab- 
lished a joint Executive Branch-Congressional commis- 
sion to study problems of compensation for property 
acquired by the Government and authorized payment of 
up to 20 percent, but not over $2,500, above fair market 
value for property acquired for Engineers’ projects. 

BACKGROUND -- The House July 16, 1959 passed 
HR 7634, authorizing $657,310,500 in navigation and flood 
control projects. (1959 Weekly Report p. 1013) 

The bill was amended to authorize $1,583,768,352 
and was_ passed by the Senate on June 17,1960. (Weekly 
Report p. 1085) 


PROVISIONS -- As sent to the President, Title I of 
HR 7634, the Rivers and Harbors Act of 1960, authorized: 


Navigation projects $ 203,169,300 
Beach erosion 22,190,800 
Barkley Dam, Ky. (increase) 146,000,000 
Decatur Bend, Iowa, project __ 155,000 

Subtotal $ 371,515,100 


Title II, the Flood Control Act of 1960, authorized: 


New projects or modifications $ 251,439,200 
Increased basin authorizations 736,240,000 
Merced River, Calif., project 12,000,000 
Mokelumne River, Calif., project 10,000,000 
Missouri River Basin 60,000,000 


Subtotal 
TOTAL 


$1,069,679, 200 
$1,441,194,300 





Title III of the bill, the Land Acquisition Policy Act 
of 1960: 

Declared that a just and reasonable consideration 
should be paid for the acquisition of property for the 
construction of public works projects, by the Army 
Engineers, and required that certaininformation regard- 
ing acquisition of land be disseminated to local residents 
within six months of authorization of the project. 

HOUSE DEBATE -- July 1 -- Clifford Davis (D Tenn.) 
-- In bringing up the compromise version, the conferees 
were ‘“‘confident that it has met all of the objections of 
the interested agencies and the Budget Bureau’’. 

William C, Cramer (R Fla.) --Itis a ‘‘monumental’’ 
job that recognizes the President’s ‘‘sound principles’’ in 
vetoing the ‘‘pork barrel’’ 1958 bill. 
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JOHNSON, KENNEDY, SYMINGTON VOTES COMPARED 


Where do the three announced candidates for the 
Democratic nomination -- Sens. Lyndon B, Johnson, John 
F, Kennedy and Stuart Symington -- agree, and where do 
they disagree? To find out, Congressional Quarterly re- 
viewed the 387 roll-call votes recorded by the Senate in 
1959 and 1960 (prior to the July3 recess) and selected 42 
of these for a comparison of the stands taken by the three 
men. Allofthe votes concerned matters of national policy 
on which Congress and the country are divided. 


Each vote cited below is identified byits CQ roll call 
(RC) number for the year concerned. Page references 
are to the 1959 Almanac and to the 1960 Weekly Report. 
Johnson, Kennedy, and Symington are identified by the 
latters J, K, and S; their stands, however, are spelled 
out, since none of the three was present for all votes. 
The votes are grouped chronologically by subject. 


Mutual Security -- The three menagree, for the most 
part, on the continuing need for large-scale military and 
economic assistance to other countries, But some differ- 
ences are shown in the following votes -- five in 1959 and 
one in 1960. 

RC 105 (p.422). Mutual Security Act of 1959. An 
effort to give the Development Loan Fund long-term 
authority to borrow from the Treasury collapsed when the 
Senate refused, 42-48 (D 35-24; R 7-24), totable a motion 
challenging the legality of the proposed financing arrange- 
ment, J, K, and S voted to table the motion. 

RC 109 (p. 422), An amendment to cut the authoriz- 
ation for military assistance from $1.6 billion to $1.3 
billion was accepted, 52-41 (D 40-19; R 12-22). ButS 
and J voted ‘‘nay’’ and K was paired against. 

RC 113 (p. 423). The Senate also agreed to reduce 
an $835 million authorization for defense support by 10 
percent, by a vote of 49-43 (D 41-18; R 8-25). K and J 
voted ‘‘nay,’’ while S voted ‘‘yea,’’ 

RC 191 (p. 441). Extension of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (PL 480). An 
amendment to permit grants of surplus commodities to 
establish national food reserves was rejected, 42-46 (D 
30-25; R 12-21). J voted for the amendment while K was 
announced for it; S voted ‘‘nay.”’ 

RC 212 (p. 446). Mutual Security Appropriations. The 
Senate agreed, 49-38 (D 21-36; R 28-2), to earmark $50 
million in defense support funds for Spain. J voted ‘‘nay’’ 
while K was announced against; S voted ‘‘yea.’’ 

RC 79 (p. 816), Mutual Security Act of 1960, A move 
to limit military assistance to $1.8 billion in fiscal 1961 
(the President wanted $2 billion) was rejected by a vote 
of 27-32 (D 23-14; R 4-18). S and J voted against the 
move; K was paired against, 

Defense Funds -- All three candidates have sup- 
ported efforts to beef up various segments of the defense 
program. Two votes on defense appropriations, one in 
1959 and one in 1960, are illustrative. 

RC 122 (p. 426). J, K, and S voted for Symington’s 
amendment to increase Army procurement funds by $234 
million, but it was rejected, 43-48 (D 40-19; R 3-29). 
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RC 165 (p. 1218). After the Senate added more than $1 
billion to the President’s defense funds request for fiscal 
1961, Senate and House conferees agreed to a $40 billion 
bill, or $500 million less than the Senate had voted. J 
voted for the conference report, which sailed through 83-3 
(D 52-3; R 31-0), but K and S were each paired against 
the compromise. 

Farm Program = -- On one 1959 roll call and five in 
1960, all three candidates hewed tothe high price support 
line and opposed expansion of the soil bank. 

RC 65 (p. 412). Before passing a wheat bill in 1959 
that offered farmers 80 percent of parity in return for 
a 20 percent cut inacreage, the Senate voted 30-48 (D 25- 
26; R 5-22) to reject an amendment raising supports to 
85 percent of parity. J andS voted for the amendment; K 
was paired for it. (The President vetoed the bill) 

RC 116 (p. 1030), Wheat Act of 1960. An Adminis- 
cloture motion was then defeated, 28-67 (D 20-43; R 8-24). 
Reserve Program (soil bank) to 60 million acres was 
rejected 32-59 (D 4-53; R 28-6). J and K voted ‘‘nay’’; 
S was announced against the amendment. 

RC 117 (p. 1030). There followed a series of votes 
to cut back the 80-20 formula of the committee bill, On 
the first of these, the Senate agreed, 45-41 (D 25-28; 
R 20-13), to cut supports from 75 percent of parity in 
1961 to 65 percent in 1963. J voted ‘‘nay,’’ K was an- 
nounced against, and S was paired against. 

RC 120 (p. 1031). On reconsideration of the above 
vote, several Democrats switched and the amendment was 
rejected, 39-46 (D18-34; R 21-12), J and K again voted 
‘‘nay”’ while S was paired against. 

RC 121 (p. 1031). The Senate then accepted an amend - 
ment fixing supports at the current level of 75 percent, 
by a vote of 48-34 (D 24-28; R 24-6). K voted ‘“‘nay’’; 
J and S were each paired against. 

RC 122 (p. 1031). The Senate then passed the wheat 
bill as amended, 44-36 (D 32-19; R 12-17). J, K, andS 
were each paired against passage. (The legislation was 
killed by the House later.) 

Civil Rights : -- The three men do not agree on civil 
rights and the allied issue of cloture on Senate debate, 
as shown in two 1959 votes on changing Senate rules and 
three 1960 votes on the civil rights bill. 

RC 2 (p. 398), As the 86th Congress opened, Johnson 
led the fight to head off consideration of new rules, 
His tabling motion prevailed, 60-36 (D 40-22; R 20-14). 
J voted ‘‘yea,’’ K and S voted ‘‘nay.”’ 

RC 3 (p. 398). A formula permitting a majority of 
the Senate to shut off debate 15 days after filing a 
cloture motion was then defeated, 28-67 (D 20-43; R 8-24). 
J voted ‘‘nay’’, K and S voted ‘‘yea.’’ 

RC 34 (p. 434). Whenthe 1960 civil rights debate was 
almost a month old, Northerners moved toinvoke cloture 
without success, losing 42-53 (D30-33;R 12-20). J voted 
‘*nay’’, K and S voted ‘‘yea’’. 

RC 35 (p. 434). Two major proposals to strengthen 
the civil rights bill were rejected. The first of these 
would have empowered the Attorney General to seek in- 
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junctions to protect any civil right. The Senate agreed 
to table the amendment, 55-38 (D 34-28; R 21-10). J voted 
‘‘yea,’’ K and S voted ‘‘nay.’”’ 

RC 44 (p. 508). The second key amendment would 
have provided for court-appointed referees or Presiden- 
tially appointed enrollment officers to register voters 
after a court finding of discrimination. The Senate also 
voted to table this amendment, 51-43 (D 27-35; R 24-8). J 
voted ‘‘yea,’’ K and S voted ‘“‘nay.”’ 

Labor Reform -- Three key amendments designed 
to ‘‘toughen’’ the 1959 labor reform bill found J, K, and 
S united in opposition to the changes. 

RC 36 (p. 405). A ‘“‘bill of rights’’ to protect union 
members against unfair actions by their unions was 
added to the Senate bill by a 47-46 vote (D 15-44; R 32-2). 
J, K, and S each voted ‘‘nay.”’ 

RC 38 (p. 405). To resolve the ‘‘no man’s land’’ 
problem, it was proposed to permit state labor relations 
agencies or state courts to handle labor disputes ignored 
by the National Labor Relations Board. The amendment 
was rejected, 39-52 (D 16-43; R 23-9). J, K, andS 
each voted ‘‘nay.”’ 

RC 43 (p. 406). An amendment to tighten and extend 
prohibitions against secondary boycotts was also rejected, 
41-50 (D 16-43; R 25-7). J, K, and S each voted ‘‘nay.’’ 

Aid to Education -~- The candidates disagreed in 
1959 on repealing the affidavit requirement of the Nat- 
ional Defense Education Act, but agreed in 1960 ona 
substantial program of grants for schools and teachers’ 
salaries. 

RC 135 (p. 428). An effort to repeal the ‘‘affidavit 
of disbelief’’ provision governing federal loans tocollege 
students was defeated in 1959 when the Senate voted to 
recommit the bill, 49-42 (D 26-34; R 23-8). J voted to 
recommit, K and S against. 

RC 10 (p. 216). J, K, and S each voted ‘‘yea’”’ on an 
amendment to expand the 1960 aid-to-education bill from 
a two-year program of $500 million a year for school 
construction to a permanent program of $1.1 billion a 
year for construction or teachers’ salaries. The amend- 
ment was defeated on a tie vote, 44-44(D 39-17; R 5-27). 

RC 12 (p. 216). The Senate then agreed to a two- 
year program of $917 million a year for construction or 
teachers’ salaries, by a 54-35 vote (D 46-11; R 8-24). 
J and K voted ‘‘yea,’’ while S was paired for. 

Housing -- J, K and S agreed on overriding Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s vetoes of two omnibus housing bills 
in 1959. Earlier, however, they disagreed on two major 
amendments offered to the first bill. 

RC 10 (p. 399). Northern Democrats sought to amend 
an authorization of $350 million a year for six years for 
urban renewal, to provide $450 million a year for four 
years, The amendment was rejected 33-56 (D 32-26; 
R 1-30). K and S voted ‘‘yea,’’ J voted ‘‘nay.’’ 

RC 11 (p. 400). Another amendment to keep the GI 
loan rate at 4.75 percent, instead of raising it to 5.25 
percent, and to expand federal mortgage-purchase au- 
thority by $1 billion was also rejected, 27-58 (D 25-30; 
R 2-28). K and S voted for the amendment, J against. 

RC 150 (p. 432). The Senate sustained the Presi- 
dent’s veto of the first housing bill, 55-40 (D 53-10; 
R 2-30). J, K, and S each voted to override. 

RC 188 (p. 441). The President’s second veto was 
likewise sustained, 58-36 (D 52-9; R 6-27). JandS 
voted to override; K was paired for overriding. 

Depressed Areas -- All three candidates supported 
a $390 million program of grants and loans to so-called 
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depressed areas, and opposed the President’s veto of a 
compromise measure. 

RC 28 (p. 403). The Senate passed its area redevel- 
opment bill in 1959, 49-46 (D 45-16; R 4-30). J, K, and 
S each voted “‘yea.’’ 

RC 103 (p. 951). The President’s 1960 veto of a 
compromise $251 million bill was sustained, by a 
45-39 vote (D 40-19; R 5-25). J, K, and S voted to 
override. 

Taxes -- During 1960 voting on the annual bill to 
extend corporate and excise tax rates, the candidates 
agreed on some amendments, disagreed on others. Seven 
of the votes taken are indicative. 

RC 140 (p. 1103), Repeal of the 10 percent excise on 
local telephone service was rejected, 30-54 (D 22-32; 
R 8-22). J and S voted against repeal, K was paired 
against. 3 : 

RC 141 (p. 1103). Repeal of the 10 percent excise 
On passenger transportation was also rejected, 29-55 
(D 24-30; R 5-25). J and S voted against repeal, while 
K was paired against. 

RC 142 (p. 1103), In the first of a series of moves 
to close tax “‘loopholes,’’ the Senate voted to repeal the 
4 percent tax credit on dividend income, 42-41 (D 39-12; 
R 3-29). J and S voted for repeal, K was announced for 
repeal, 

RC 144 (p. 1103). An amendment to establish a 20 
percent withholding tax on income from interest and 
dividends was rejected, 24-62 (D 22-31; R 2-31). J and 
S voted against the amendment, K voted for it. 

RC 145 (p. 1112). The Senate agreed to an amend- 
ment prohibiting various tax deductions for business 
entertainment expenses, 45-39 (D 36-16; R 9-23). K and 
S voted for the amendment, J voted against it. 

RC 147 (p. 1112). An amendment to replace the 
across-the-board 27.5 percent depletion allowance for 
oil and gas producers with a scale ranging from 27.5 
percent for small producers to 15 percent for large 
producers was rejected, 30-56 (D 22-31; R 8-25). K and 
S voted for the amendment, J against it. 

RC 160 (p. 1172). The Senate voted to accept the 
conference report on the tax bill, 61-32 (D 27-32; 
R 34-0), after Senate conferees agreed todropthe amend- 
ments repealing the dividend tax credit and restricting 
business entertainment deductions. J voted to accept 
the report, S voted ‘‘nay,’’ and K was announced against. 

Miscellaneous -- Four other issues raised in 1959 
and 1960 found the three candidates in agreement on all 
but one of the votes. 

RC 81 (p. 416). An amendment to the Commerce 
appropriation increasing the number of subsidized voy- 
ages by the U.S, merchant marine to 2,600(the President 
wanted 2,400) was accepted, 43-22 (D 38-5; R 5-17). 
J, K, and S each voted for the increase. 

RC 154 (p. 433). Each candidate also voted for an 
amendment tothe Veterans’ Pension Act of 1959, restoring 
the more costly provisions of the House bill, which was 
accepted, 75-20 (D 55-8; R 20-12). 

RC 1 (p. 136), Before passing a ‘‘clean elections”’ 
bill in 1960, the Senate voted to require reports of spend- 
ing in primary, as well as general, elections, by a 50-39 
margin (D 34-21; R 16-18). KandS voted for the amend- 
ment, J voted against it. 

RC 167 (p. 1218). After supporting an election-year 
pay raise for 1.5 million Federal workers, J, K, and S 
each voted to override the President’s June 30 veto of 
the measure. The vote was 74-24 (D 55-9; R 19-15). 
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Around The Capitol 








POCKET VETOES 


President Eisenhower, with Congress in adjournment, 
July 6 pocket vetoed a bill (S 1508)to place the federally- 
owned Alaska Railroad, operated by the Interior Depart- 
ment, under the regulatory jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for i1..erstate shipments and 
under Alaska’s jurisdiction for intrastate shipments. 
Mr. Eisenhower said the bill would subordinate some of 
the President’s powers to the ICC, allow a state to 
regulate a federal agency and generally apply rules and 
procedures appropriate only for a private enterprise. He 
suggested the railroad ultimately might be disposed of by 
the Government, after which it could be regulated as 
others were. The bill was passed by the Senate Jan. 26 
and by the House June 24, (Weekly Report p. 1174) 

The President July 6 also pocket vetoed two private 
bills, HR 1516 and HR 6712, for the relief of certain 
individuals. 


DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE BREAKUP 


Delegates of the Soviet Union, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland June 27 withdrew from the 
10-nation disarmament conference in Geneva. Thesame 
day, the Soviet Union proposed to the United Nations that 
the General Assembly put disarmament on its agenda for 
the session beginning Sept. 20. (Weekly Report p. 837) 

The conference began March 15, was recessed April 
29 for the then-impending Paris summit meetings and 
resumed June 7. Soviet delegates, who had submitted a 
new disarmament plan June 2 for consideration when the 
talks resumed, broke up the conference, charging Western 
refusal to negotiate seriously, just as the Western 
nations were about to present a counterproposal, 

The Soviet June 2 plan provided: 

First stage --Under international control, withdrawal 
from all foreign bases, prohibition of space flights that 
might be used to deliver nuclear weapons, cessation of 
production, and destruction of ali missiles and missile 
bases and other means of delivering nuclear weapons. 

Second stage -- Reduction of U.S. and Soviet armed 
forces to 1.7 million each, reduction of conventional 
weapons arsenals, ending of production, and destruction 
of stockpiles of nuclear weapons and chemical-biological 
weapons. 

The U.S, counterproposal had no provision for with- 
drawal from bases in any early stage, delayed the end of 
production and the destruction of missiles and mass- 
death weapons until a third stage. 

The West drew up its new proposal after its June 
15 rejection of the Soviet June 2 plan. Western spokesmen 
said the control measures were not adequate and did not 
provide for inspection for clandestine operations. They 
said the Soviet first stage, with destruction of missiles 
and withdrawals from bases, would wipe out at one blow 
the West’s means of protecting itself, without providing 
an assured means of guaranteeing the West that the Soviets 
would take the agreed-upon steps. 

The Soviet proposal was endorsed June 24 by 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Gamal Abdel Nasser. 


TAYLOR SWORN IN 


Roy A. Taylor (D) of Black Mountain, N.C., July 2 
was sworn in as a Member of the House, representing 
his state’s 12th District. He was elected June 25 to fill 
the unexpired term of the late Rep, David McKee Hall (D), 
who died Jan. 29. Taylor’s election brings the House 
lineup to 281 Democrats and 152 Republicans, with four 
vacancies. (Weekly Report p. 1140) 


50-STAR FLAG 


The 50-star flag of the United States was raised 
officially for the first time during July 4 ceremonies 
at Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. The new flag, 
with one star added for Hawaii, was raised exactly one 
year after the 49-star flag, adding one star for Alaska, 
was raised in similar ceremonies. It was the official 
signal for flying the new banner throughout the world, 


SENATE CONFIRMATIONS 


The Senate confirmed the following nominations; 

Maj. Gen. John S, Bragdon (ret.) of the District of 
Columbia, as a member of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
for the remainder of the term expiring Dec, 31, 1960; 
June 23. 

Vice Adm, Ralph E, Wilson of Maryland, as a mem- 
ber of the Federal Maritime Board; June 23. 

Robert E. Lee of the District of Columbia, Repub- 
lican, as a member of the Federal Communications 
Commission (reappointment); June 23. 





In announcing his candidacy for the Democratic 
Presidential nomination July 5, Sen, Lyndon B, John- 
son (D Texas), noting his responsibilities as Majority 
Leader, said ‘‘those who have engaged in active 
campaigns have missed hundreds of these votes’’ in 
the Senate. 

CQ’s tabulation of 172 roll-call votes takenin | 
the Senate from Jan. 7 through July 3, 1960 shows | 
that Johnson, Sen, John F. Kennedy (D Mass.), and 
Sen, Stuart Symington (D Mo.) cast ‘‘yea’’ or ‘‘nay’’ 
votes as follows: 


Candidates’ Voting Participation | 
| 
| 


Johnson -- 162 times, or 94,2 percent of the | 
time. 

Kennedy -- 41 times, or 23.8 percent of the | 
time. 

Symington -- 89 times, or 51.7 percent of the | 
time. 


Each candidate, however, made known his stands 
on most of the votes he missed. Their On-the- 
Record scores: Johnson, 97.1 percent; Kennedy, 
98.8 percent; and Symington, 95.9 percent. For 
their positions on selected roll calls in 1959 and 1960, 
see preceding page. 
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SUPREME COURT RULINGS 


The Supreme Court June 27 held, 5-4, that evidence 
obtained by state police officers in violation of federal 
constitutional guarantees was not admissible in federal 
criminal cases, The ruling (in the Elkins-Clark and Rios 
cases) overturned a 1914 Supreme Court doctrine (Weeks 
case) under which the Justice Department was permitted 
to use evidence obtained by state authorities and handed 
over to the Federal Government ‘‘on a silver platter’’ 
regardless of whether the state officers had met federal 
constitutional requirements in obtaining the evidence. 

The Court also: Upheld, 4-4, the conviction of Earl 
Taylor for refusing to let a housing inspector enter his 
home without a search warrant, Justice William J. Bren- 
nan Jr., who favored reversing the conviction, said the 
Dayton, Ohio city ordinance under which Taylor was con- 
victed, by permitting entrance of an inspector without a 
warrant, violated the 4th Amendment. 

Held, 6-3 (Dege case), that a husband and wife might 
legally be charged with criminal conspiracy. The ruling 
nullified the old common-law rule that a husband and wife 
were a single legal entity and therefore incapable of 
conspiracy. 

In a 5-4 ruling, defined the ‘‘useful life’’ of an item 
depreciable under the 1939 Internal Revenue Code as the 
actual period of anticipated use by the taxpayer, rather 
than the expected physical life of the equipment. The 
effect of the ruling (in the Massey-Evans case) was to 
require firms to figure depreciation over the years they 
expected to own equipment, on the basis of purchase price 
less actual resale value, rather than computing it over the 
total expected life of the equipment and assuming only 
negligible final resale value. 

Refused to review the December 1958 contempt of 
court conviction of Bernard Goldfine and his secretary, 
Mildred Paperman, for refusing to produce certain rec- 
ords sought by the Internal Revenue Service when ordered 
to do so by a federal judge. (1959 Almanac p, 743) 
The two entered prison July 5. In an earlier, related 
development, Federal Judge George C. Sweeney in Boston 
ordered trial to begin Sept. 6 on an indictment, handed 
down by a federal grand jury March 11, charging Goldfine 
with evading $450,961 in personal income tax from 1953- 
57, Miss Paperman with evading $25,591 in personal in- 
come tax over the same period, and the two jointly, as 
officers of the Strathmore Woolen Co. of Boston, with 
evading $340,784 in corporate income tax from 1952-57. 
Both pleaded innocent March 28, 


COTTON TARIFF RULING 


The Tariff Commission June 27 reported to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower that imports of cotton were not inter- 
fering with Agriculture Department efforts to reduce 
domestic cotton stocks through an export subsidy pro- 
gram, The Commission therefore made no recommenda- 
tion to the President for restrictions on imports. The 
investigation on which the Commission’s report was based 
was ordered Nov, 10, 1959 by President Eisenhower at the 
request of Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson. 
(For Fact Sheet on this issue, see Weekly Report p. 590) 

In the Senate June 28, Sen. Herman E, Talmadge (D 
Ga.) said the Commission report ‘‘embraced the policy of 
the Department of State and the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion that the American textile industry is expendable in 
the international game of trying to buy allies.’’ He said 
he would move to help the domestic industry in 1961. 
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CONTEMPT OF CONGRESS 


A U.S. court of appeals June 18 affirmed the convic- 
tion of six men for contempt of Congress for refusing to 
answer questions of Congressional committees and struck 
down the convictions of two women, 

In reversing the convictions of Mrs. Mary Knowles, 
a Pennsylvania librarian, and Mrs. Goldie Watson, a 
Philadelphia school teacher, the court said neither the 
Congressional committees involved nor their counsels had 
made any attempt to explain tothe two women the basis of 
the questions or their pertinency to the inquiry as re- 
quired by Supreme Court decisions. 

Mrs. Knowles Jan. 25, 1957 was sentenced to four 
months in jail and $500 fine for contempt for refusing, on 
July 29 and Sept. 15, 1955, to tell the Senate Judiciary 
Internal Security Subcommittee whether or not she was a 
member of the Communist party. (1955 Almanac p. 530; 
1956 Almanac p. 588) 

Mrs, Watson Feb 16, 1954 refused to tell the House 
Un-American Activities Committee whether or not she 
was a member of the Communist party and on Mayll, 
1954 the House cited her for contempt. (1954 Almanac 
p. 371, 373) A federal district court convicted her and 
on Nov. 29, 1956 sentenced her toa three-month suspended 
jail term and fined her $1,000. 

In upholding the six other convictions, the court relied 
primarily on a June 8, 1959 Supreme Court ruling affirm- 
ing the contempt conviction of Lloyd Barenblatt. In that 
case, the Court ruled that an authorized Congressional 
Committee had the right toinvestigate Communist activi- 
ties. (1959 Almanac p. 723) Ineach of the six cases, the 
defendants had appeared before either the Senate Judiciary 
Internal Security Subcommittee or the House Un-Ameri- 
can Committee and had pleaded lst Amendment guaran- 
tees of freedom of speech and belief, rather than relying 
on the 5th Amendment, when questioned about possible 
Communist activities. The six cases involved: 

®@ Robert Shelton, who appeared before the Senate Sub- 
committee Dec. 7, 1955 and Jan. 6, 1956; was cited for 
contempt of Congress May 10, 1956 (1956 Almanac p. 
589); was convicted, and on Jan, 25, 1957 sentenced to 
six months in jail and a $500 fine. 

@ William A. Price, who Jan. 5, 1956 refused to answer 
questions of the Senate Subcommittee; was cited for con- 
tempt May 10, 1956 (1956 Almanac p, 589); was convicted, 
and on April 16, 1957 sentenced to three months in jail 
and a $500 fine. 

@ Herman Liveright, who on March 29, 1956 was cited 
for contempt for refusing March 19, 1956 to answer ques- 
tions by the Senate Subcommittee (1956 Almanac p. 589); 
was convicted, and on March 22, 1957 sentenced to three 
months in jail and a $500 fine. 

@ John T. Gojack, who on Feb, 28, 1955 refused to an- 
swer questions by the House Committee (1955 Almanac 
p. 539); was cited for contempt July 26, 1955 (1955 Alma- 
nac p. 395); was convicted May 3, 1956 and sentenced to 
nine months in jailanda $200 fine. (1956 Almanac p. 590) 

@ Norton Anthony Russell, who appeared before the 
House Committee in 1954; was cited for contempt Nov. 
19, 1954; was convicted May 31, 1956 andsentenced to 30 
days in jail and a $500 fine. (1956 Almanac p, 590) 

@ Bernhard Deutch, who was cited for contempt May 11, 
1954 for refusing to answer questions put to him by the 
House Committee earlier that year (1954 Almanac p. 365); 
was convicted and Dec. 13, 1956 sentenced to three months 
in jail and a $100 fine. 
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FOREIGN POLICY, MEDICAL AID TO AGED TOP ISSUES 


Increased concern over foreign policy emerged as the 
leading issue of the 1960 campaign in the opinion of 
the Nation’s editors polled by Congressional Quarterly. 
Members of Congress, polled at the, same time, put 
foreign policy second to medical care for the aged as the 
leading issue. Both groups list ‘‘farm policy’’ as the 
third most important issue. 

The Members of Congress and the top newspaper 
editors were polled by mail June 1. They were asked to 
name the five or more top issues of the forthcoming 
election campaign in their area. A suggested list of 
26 issues was on the ballot with space for writing in 
additional selections. 


Poll of Editors 


364 newspaper editors answered the 1960 CQ Pollof 
Issues. Following are the answers tabulated in order of 
their votes, with regional voting also given: 


ISSUE TOTAL East South Midwest West 


Foreign Policy 227 61 42 73 51 
Medical Care For 

the Aged 194 33 | 33 54 54 
Farm Policy 141 19 31 57 34 
Military 

Preparedness 137 30 42 
Eisenhower’s 

Performance 120 30 29 
Cost of Living 118 38 30 
Handling of Summit 117 32 36 
Federal Spending 103 23 23 
Federal Aid to 

Education 95 22 24 
Religion in Politics 95 30 15 
Segregation and 

Integration 82 17 3 
Labor Reform 81 16 2 18 
Tax Revision 79 20 20 
Foreign Aid 76 14 23 
Economic Growth 22 16 
Import Competition 21 6 
Record of Democratic 

Congress 58 16 18 
Unemployment 57 19 9 
Federal Highway 

Program 48 13 
Private vs. Public 

Needs 41 7 12 
Conservation of 

Resources 41 19 
Nuclear Tesi Ban 
Minimum Wage 24 
Voting Rights 13 
Interest Rates 9 
World Court 3 


In previous CQ polls, foreign policy took a back seat 
to ‘‘pocketbook issues’’ with the editors. Just before the 
1956 Presidential election, ‘*‘Eisenhower’s age and health’’ 
led the voting, ‘‘prosperity’’ was second, ‘‘Eisenhower’s 





performance as President’’ was third. ‘‘Foreign policy’’ 
did not rank among the first ten in 1956; ‘‘foreign aid’’ 
was voted in eighth place. 

In 1957, the editors put ‘‘foreign policy problems’”’ 
in fourth place, and ‘“‘inflation’’ at the top of the year’s 
issues. Before the 1958 elections, ‘‘cost of living’’ ranked 
first among the editors, ‘‘recession and unemployment”’ 
second, ‘‘controls on labor unions’”’ third. ‘‘Foreign 
policy ranked fifth behind ‘‘ethics in government.”’ 


Poll of Congressmen 


The 204 Members of Congress who answered the poll 
were mindful of the current debate over medical care for 
the aged, an explosive election issue which they put at the 
top of the list. 

In 1956, Eisenhower’s performance and health, farm 
problems, peace and prosperity were foremost in the 
minds of Congressmen. In 1957, they cited farm prob- 
lems, ‘“‘tight money’’, economy in government and foreign 
policy. In 1958, again, domestic economic issues pre- 
dominated: federal spending and taxing, recession and 
unemployment, cost of living and control of labor unions. 

Following is the voting this year by Members, giving 
totals and sectional votes: 


ISSUE TOTAL East South Midwest West 
Medical Care For 

the Aged 130 32 44 
Foreign Policy 105 22 28 
Farm Policy 90 8 34 
Federal Spending 89 10 31 
Federal Aid to 

Education 75 17 23 
Military Preparedness 67 12 20 
Cost of Living 66 10 21 
Handling of Summit 55 : 16 
Eisenhower’s 

Performance 55 j 14 
Import Competition 49 
Record of Democratic 

Congress 43 
Labor Reform 41 
Foreign Aid 39 
Unemployment 38 
Minimum Wage 35 
Segregation and 

Integration 
Tax Revision 
Conservation of 

Resources 
Economic Growth 
Interest Rates 
Religion in Politics 
Private vs. Public 

Needs 
Nuclear Test Ban 
Federal Highway 

Program 
Voting Rights 
World Court 
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TRUMAN, JOHNSON MOVES SPARK PRE-CONVENTION ACTION 


As Democrats headed westward for the opening of 
their national convention July 11 in Los Angeles, pre- 
convention maneuvering was highlighted by: 

@ Former President Harry S, Truman’s charge that 
the convention was ‘‘prearranged’’ to assure the Presi- 
dential nomination to Sen. John F, Kennedy (D Mass.). 

@ Kennedy’s reply. 

@ Adlai E, Stevenson’s statement that he would not 
object to having his name offered for the nomination. 

@ Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson’s (D Texas) announcement 
that he was a candidate for the nomination, 

@ Speculation on the causes and probable results of 
the Democratic Congressional leadership’s decision to 
bring Congress back into session after the conventions. 

Details: 


Truman Charges 


Former President Harry S, Truman June 29 resigned 
as a Missouri delegate to the convention and said he 
would state his reasons at a press conference three days 
later. 

While rumors spread on what Truman would say, 
Republican National Chairman Thruston B, Morton June 
30 said ‘‘a deal has been made for a Kennedy-Johnson 
ticket.” Democratic National Chairman Paul M, Butler 
July 1 said he had received reports Truman was seeking 
to oust him from his post in advance of the convention, 
He denied that he had rigged the convention for Kennedy. 

Truman July 2 said he had resigned as a delegate 
‘‘because I have no desire whatever to be a party to 
proceedings that are taking on the aspects of a pre- 
arranged affair.’’ He added, ‘‘I want to make it clear 
that my disappointment at the manner in which some of 
the backers of Sen. John F, Kennedy have acted involve 
in no way in my own mind the person or qualification of 
the Senator himself, I think to a great extent Senator 
Kennedy is a victim of circumstances brought on by some 
of his over-zealous backers, which is unfortunate and 
unfair to him. Senator Kennedy has demonstrated ability, 
capacity and energy to play an important and continuing 
role in the party and the Government,”’ 

Truman said he had always liked Kennedy and wanted 
‘‘to say to him at this time, ‘Senator, are you certain 
that you are quite ready for the country or that the 
country is ready for you in the role of President in 
January 1961? I have no doubt about the political 
heights to which you are destined to rise.... May I urge 
you to be patient?’’’ Trumanalso said, ‘‘The Democratic 
party must never be allowed to become a party of privilege 
when men of modest means or nomeans at all cannot rise 
to service in the Nation. 

He reaffirmed his support of Sen. Stuart Symington 
(D Mo.) for the nomination but added, ‘‘Since the over- 
riding importance at this time is the necessity for an 
open convention, we must be absolutely certain that all 
our good men be properly sized up on the convention 
floor before a final choice is made. One good man who 
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deserves the serious consideration of the convention is 
the majority leader of the Senate, Lyndon B, Johnson. 
Senator Johnson has grown in skill and esteem in his 
service to the Nation and the party.’’ Others who 
should be considered for the nomination, he said, were 
Rep. Chester Bowles (D Conn.), New Jersey Gov. Robert 
B. Meyner (D), Sens. Joseph S, Clark (D Pa.), Eugene J. 
McCarthy (D Minn.), Henry M. Jackson (D Wash.) and 
Albert Gore (D Tenn.), and Govs, Orville L. Freeman 
(D Minn.) and Leroy Collins (D Fla.). Absent from 
Truman’s list of qualified nominees were Stevenson and 
Kennedy. 

Johnson July 3 said, ‘‘I don’t think it’s any secret 
that the national chairman of all the members has been 
somewhat active in Senator Kennedy’s camp.’’ Johnson 
said, however, he expected a fair convention and that 
he had not had any ‘“‘conversations’’ with Kennedy on the 
subject of a Kennedy-Johnson ticket. 

Collins July 1 said he didn’t think the convention 
had been rigged and July 2 said Truman’s accusation 
was ‘‘completely without foundation.... I certainly know of 
no case where it has been suggested to me that I am 
expected to do any thing but an absolutely fair and com- 
pletely impartial job,.’’ 

Symington July 2 said he was grateful for Truman’s 
remarks and for his support and expressed confidence the 
convention would be open. 


Kennedy Reply 


Kennedy requested and received air time to reply to 
Truman, and in a July 4 statement which opened by calling 
Truman ‘‘one of our most dedicated and courageous 
Presidents’’, said he would not retire from the race. 

“‘I was the only candidate to risk my chances in all 


primaries -- the only one to visit every state. I have 
encountered and survived every kind of hazard and opposi- 
tion -- and I do not intend towithdraw my name now,’’ 
Kennedy said. 

Of the ‘‘rigging’’ charge, he said, ‘‘To the extent 
that I have anything to do with it, it will be an open 
convention.’’ He said that in every convention but one 


since 1936, ‘including the 1948 convention which nom- 
inated Mr. Truman,’’ the Democratic Presidential candi- 
date had been selecied on the first ballot. Kennedy 
denied his supporters had used pressure to bring dele- 
gates to his support. He said his votes came from pri- 
maries and ‘‘from rank-and-file Democratic voters who 
voted for me in their state conventions and caucuses.”’ 

Kennedy also answered Truman’s question to him: 
“‘The heart of Mr. Truman’s objection, it seems, is his 
question as to whether I am ready for the country or the 
country is ready for me, interms of maturity and experi- 
ence. Let me say this, as objectively as I can: I did not 
undertake lightly to seek the Presidency, It is not a 
prize or a normal object of ambition. It is the greatest 
office in the world. And I came te the conclusion that I 
could best serve the United States in that office after 18 
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years in the service of our Nation’’ in war and in 
Congress, Kennedy said a requirement that aman serve 
more than 14 years in major elective office (the time he 
himself had been in Congress) before he could run for 
President would have eliminated most of the men sug- 
gested by Truman and most previous U.S, Presidents. 
He listed great men in history under 43 years of age -- 
his own age. 

In making a positive case for a young President, 
Kennedy said, ‘‘This is still a young country, founded by 
young men and still young in heart, youthful in spirit and 
blessed with new young leaders in both parties.... The 
strength and health and vigor of these young men is 
equally needed in the White House. For, during my 
lifetime alone, four of our seven Presidents have suffered 
major health setbacks that impaired, at leasttemporarily, 
their exercise of executive leadership.’’ Kennedy said 
older men could be appointed to advisory and Cabinet 
posts. He said while it was true most world leaders 
were past age 65, ‘‘who is to say how successful they 
have been in improving the fate of the world?’’ 

In a question period later, Kennedy said Adlai E, 
Stevenson should be on a list of menthe convention should 
consider and that he thought Truman made it ‘‘very clear 
...he is acting in support of Senator Johnson.”’ 


Stevenson 


Adlai E, Stevenson June 30 said he would have no real 
objection to having his name placed in nomination, ‘‘On 
the basis of my experience so far, I don’t think it would 
make any difference,’’ he said. 

James E, Doyle, director of the national Stevenson- 
for-President movement, July 5 said, ‘‘There is an 
absolute ceiling’’ on the number of delegate votes Kennedy 
or Johnson could amass ‘‘and in each case the ceiling is 
lower than a majority.”’ 


Johnson Candidacy 


Sen. Lyndon B, Johnson (D Texas) July 5 announced 
that he would seek the Democratic Presidential! nomina- 
tion and that House Speaker Sam Rayburn (D Texas) 
would place his name in nomination, Asked twice by 
reporters whether he would reject the Vice Presidential 
nomination, Johnson said he was a candidate for Pres- 
ident but he ‘‘would never reject something that hasn’t 
been offered to me...._ 1 have been prepared throughout 
my adult life to serve my country in any capacity where 
my country thought my services were essential. I am a 
candidate for President and I expect to be nominated for 
President.”’ 

Johnson said he would not ‘‘leapintochew on Presi- 
dent Eisenhower personally, just as I have not and will 
not spend my time now trying to destroy any in my party 
or in other parties whomight come tothis high position.”’ 
Johnson said, ‘‘l have made no commitments (about 
Cabinet posts) to any person nor has anyone associated 
with me made any commitments.”’ 

Johnson outlined the challenges which would face the 
next President and said, ‘‘There will be little time to 
learn the job.”’ 

Samuel H, Beer, national chairman of Americans for 
Democratic Action, June 30 said in a letter to delegates 
to the Democratic National Convention that nomination of 
Johnson ‘‘would make a mockery of the Democratic 
party’s professions of liberalism.,’’ 
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India Edwards, co-chairman of the Citizens-for- 
Johnson National Committee, July 4 said Kennedy suffered 
from Addison’s disease and ‘‘if it weren’t for cortisone, 
Senator Kennedy wouldn’t be alive."” Kennedy’s press 
secretary, Pierre Salinger, called the statement a sign of 
the ‘‘desperation of the opposition’’ and ‘‘despicable’’. 
He cited Kennedy’s far-flung campaigntravels as proof of 
his good health. He said the Kennedy illness was a thing 
of the past. Johnson July 5 said health questions should 
be answered and as far as he was aware ‘‘all the candi- 
dates are in good health. Senator Kennedy had some 
difficulty (a back operation) in 1954 that kept him out of 
the Senate for months. I had some difficulty (a heart 
attack) that kept me out for weeks,”’ 


Reasons for Recess 


Announcement June 29 b, Johnson of a July 3 Con- 
gressional recess until after the national political conven- 
tions brought a flurry of speculation regarding possible 
political motives and repercussions. (For information 
on recess, see p. 1179) Some speculations: 

@ Johnson called the recess to aid his own chances 
for the Democratic Presidential nomination in the follow- 
ing ways: 

(1) He would have a full week before the July 11 
opening of the Democratic National Convention. Free of 
Senate leadership responsibilities, he could use the time 
to campaign for delegate votes. 

(2) Prospect of the August Congressional session 
would impress convention delegates with the importance 
of Johnson’s leadership position and Kennedy’s less 
important role in the Senate. Johnson could persuade 
delegates to support him through promises of August 
action -- if he were nominated for President -- on such 
measures as medical care for the aged, federal aid to, 
education and an increase in the minimum wage. Labor 
leaders might be less likely to jump on a Kennedy band- 
wagon at the convention for fear of incurring Johnson 
reprisals on such key measures in August. 

@ The extra session would improve Democratic chances 
of winning the Presidential election: 

(1) Party discipline would be tighter in the heat of 
an election campaign, and with an extra session there 
would be more time to force liberal measures, outlined 
in the Democratic platform, through Congress. 

(2) Attention would be switched to bread-and-butter 
domestic issues -- which usually work tothe Democrats’ 
favor -- in the early stages of the Presidential campaign, 
and Republicans would be in an embarrassing position if 
President Eisenhower vetoed social welfare measures 
passed in the extra session. 

@ The extra session would improve Republican chances 
of winning the Presidential election: 

(1) The basic liberal-conservative split inthe Demo- 
cratic party would remain sothat the leadership would not 
be able to enact the program of social welfare measures 
promised in the platform. 

(2) If Kennedy were the nominee, his position as 
titular head of the party would contrast rudely with his 
non-leadership position in the Senate, and Republicans 
would be able to taunt him to put the platform promises 
into effect although Kennedy would be largely powerless to 
do so. Kennedy would be held to the Senate, his every 
vote watched carefully by the Nation, while Nixon could 
delegate most of his presiding duties over the Senate and 
begin preparing for the campaign. 
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OKLA. PRIMARY RESULTS 


Sen. Robert S. Kerr (D) won renomination in the 
July 5 Oklahoma Congressional primary. With 2,949 of 
3,219 precincts reporting, Kerr had 272,698 votes (77.4 
percent) to 59,506 votes (16.9 percent) for Thomas C, 
Dunn and 20,260 votes (5.7 percent) for D.R. Condo. 

Opposing Kerr in the fall will be B. Hayden Crawford 
of Tulsa, who defeated Herbert K. Hyde, 31,109 votes 
(69.8 percent) to 13,486 votes (30.2 percent), with 2,949 
precincts reporting. 

In an upset victory in the 6th Congressional Dis- 
trict, ex-Rep. Victor Wickersham (D 1941-47, 1949-57) 
beat incumbent Rep. Toby Morris (D) for the Democratic 
nomination, With 655 of 658 precincts reporting, Wicker- 
sham had 40,515 votes to Morris’ 39,952. In 1958, a 
recount of a runoff gave Morris the nomination over 
Wickersham by 81 votes. A recount is expected this 
year also. 

All other incumbent Congressmen were renominated, 

There will be a July 26 runoff tochoose the Ist Dis- 
trict Democratic candidate to oppose Rep. Page Belcher 
(R), who has held the seat since 1951. The candidates 
in the runoff are Wesley V, Disney and Yates Land, both 
Tulsa attorneys. Disney, 41, is the son of former Rep. 
Wesley E. Disney (D Ist District 1931-45) andhas served 
one term in the state legislature. Land, 66, is state 
senator from Tulsa county, a Republican stronghold in 
the district, which he says will be of use to Democrats 
in their effort to beat Belcher, They have clashed over 
labor policy, Land saying the Government is obliged to 
take the part of the public in disputes and Disney saying 
there should be less Government interference. Land 
advocates foreign aid to friendly nations only and ona 
temporary basis; Disney called this attitude ‘‘immature’’. 

The candidates for the fall election: 


District Democrats Republicans 
1 Wesley V. Disney *Page Belcher 
Yates Land 
2 *Ed Edmondson Bill Sharp 
3 *Carl Albert George B, Sherritt 
4 *Tom Steed Don H, Crall 
5 *John Jarman Hobart H. Hobbs 
6 +Victor Wickersham Alice W. Fryer 


*Incumbent + Former Congressman 


STATE ROUNDUP 

@ ALABAMA -- Republicans have nominated H. G. 
Wiiliams in the 8th Congressional District and William 
P,. Ivey in the 9th District, Democratic candidates, 
nominated in the May 3 primary, are unopposed in 
Districts 1-7, (Weekly Report p. 789) 

@ CALIFORNIA -- Final returns have established 
Norman H, Martell as winner of the 15th District Demo- 
cratic primary and Norman Hass as winner of the 24th 
District primary in the June 7 California Congressional 
primary. (Weekly Report p. 997). 

@ CONNECTICUT -- Former state representative Fred 
Pope July 1 withdrew from the July 27 challenge primary 
for the GOP 4th Congressional District nomination, 
leaving only ex-Rep. Albert P. Morano (R 1951-59) and 
state senator Abner W. Sibal in the race. (Weekly 
Report p. 1047) 

@ MINNESOTA -- The Republican state convention 
June 4 selected Minneapolis mayor P. Kenneth Peterson 
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to oppose Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D Minn.) in the fall 
Senatorial election. Peterson, elected mayor June 11, 
1957, was the first Republican to win the post since before 
Humphrey was elected mayor in 1945. The convention 
also nominated ex-state senator Elmer L. Anderson of 
St. Paul as the GOP gubernatorial nominee. Both Peter- 
son and Anderson had sought the gubernatorial nomination. 

@ NEW YORK -- Republicans made several changes in 
their slate of New York Congressional candidates after 
Congressional Quarterly’s story onthe primary. (Weekly 
Report p. 996) The candidate list shouldbe corrected as 
follows and may then be considered official: 


4th District -- Bernard A. Helfat is Democratic- 
Liberal candidate. 

8th District -- Leon F,.Nadrowski is Republican 
candidate, 


13th District -- Joseph A, DeMarco (not Gus Galli) 
is Republican candidate. 

16th District -- Arthur O. Boyer (net Mabel Fuller) 
is Liberai candidate, 

18th District -- Charles Muzzicato (not Edward A, 
Bailey) is Republican candidate. 

19th District -- Thomas P, O’Callaghan (not William 
F, Larkin) is Republican candidate. 

20th District -- Morris Aarons (not Clarence C. 
Vam Bell) is Republican candidate. 

23rd District -- Benjamin Thornley is Republican 
candidate. 

27th District -- John R. Harold was winner of the 
Democratic primary. Hermoine P. Mokray is Liberal 
candidate. 

38th District -- Arthur B, Curran Jr. is the Demo- 
cratic candidate, 

42nd District -- James A. Peckis Liberal candidate. 

@ WEST VIRGINIA -- Charles J. Whiston was the final 

winner in the 2nd District Republican Congressional 
primary, held May 10. (Weekly Report p. 839) 


DEMOCRATIC STUDY GROUP 


The House Democratic Study Group July 1 elected 
Rep. Chet Holifield (D Calif.) as chairman, to replace 
Rep. Lee Metcalf (D Mont.), who is a candidate for the 
Senate. Holifield defeated Rep. James Roosevelt (D 
Calif.) by a 36-18 vote. (Weekly Report p. 39) 

Rep. John E. Fogarty (D R.I.) was unanimously 
elected Northeast regional vice chairman, succeeding 
Rep. Frank M. Coffin (D Maine), who is retiring to run 
for Governor. 

Other officers of the study group who will serve until 
the organization of the 87th Congress in January 1961 
are Rep. Frank Thompson Jr. (D N.J.), secretary; and 
Reps. John A. Blatnik (D Minn.), William J. Green Jr. 
(D Pa.), Abraham J. Multer (D N.Y.), Roosevelt and 
Sidney R. Yates (D IIl.), regional vice chairmen. 


LABOR PLANS 


AFL-CIO President George Meany July 5 said the 
union body’s general board would meet in Chicago Aug. 15 
to decide what political action they would take. ‘‘I 
don’t know what they will do in regard to endorsing any 
Presidential aspirant,’’ he said, 

James L. McDevitt, director of the AFL-CIO Com- 
mittee on Political Education, July 2 said he would work 
in behalf of labor planks at the Democratic National 
Convention but would take no part in working for any 
particular Presidential hopeful. 
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BOWLES, KENNEDY SUPPORTER, COULD BE TAPPED HIMSELF 


Rep. Chester Bowles’ prominence at the Democratic 
National Convention extends beyond his role as Chairman 
of the Resolutions (Platform) Committee. He has been 
considered a dark horse candidate for the Presidential 
nomination, despite his protestations to the contrary. 
And he has been referred to as a leading possibility 
for Secretary of State in the event of the election of 
Sen. John F, Kennedy (D Mass.) or Adlai E, Stevenson 
(D Ill.). He is Kennedy’s foreign policy advisor and a 
supporter of Kennedy’s Presidential ambitions. This 
Fact Sheet reviews Bowles’ career. 


Personal History 


Chester Bliss Bowles was born April 5, 1901 in 
Springfield, Mass., descendant of an old New England 
family. His father, Charles, was a partner in a paper 


. mill supply business and his grandfather, Samuel Bowles, 


was editor of the Springfield Republican. He attended 
Massachusetts public schools and Choate School in 
Wallingford, Conn., and was graduated in 1924 from the 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University. He isa 
Unitarian. He spent a year as a reporter on his grand- 
father’s paper and in 1925 went to New York as a copy- 
writer for the George Batten Co. advertising agency. 

Bowles’ ‘‘imagination’’ at the Batten company at- 
tracted William Benton, then in charge of several of the 
copywriters and in 1929 Benton and Bowles formed an 
advertising and market research agency of their own. 
The firm grew during the depression end held such 
large accounts as Proctor & Gamble, General Foods and 
Bristol Myers. A writer in Harper’s in 1946 said 
Bowles had ‘‘the unquestioning conviction that bigger sale 
of whatever product he was interested in at the moment 
would make the world healthier, happier, and more 
prosperous,”’ After great success, Benton left the agency 
in 1936 and Bowles in 1941, 

Bowles married Julia Mayo Fisk of Springfield in 


1925; they were divorced in 1933. They had two children, 


Barbara and Chester Jr. Bowles married Dorothy 
Stebbins of Newton, Mass., in 1934. They have three 
children, Cynthia, Sally and Samuel. 


Public Life 


Early in Bowles’ life, he abandoned his Republican 
family tradition and become a Democrat. 

In 1941, he became a Connecticut official of America 
First. He wrote in Common Sense in October 1941: ‘‘A 
small group of internationalists is opposed to (America’s) 
participation in the war. This group believes that the 
Four Freedoms cannot be won by the sword. They be- 
lieve that our entry into the war would weaken rather 
than strengthen our power to aid international understand- 
ing and cooperation after the war.... The standpat 
isolationist is wrong because...we cannot maintain our 
economic and social status quo behind a barricade of 
armaments.’’ Bowles’ office said his America First 


association was a “‘ brief interlude’’ which he-“‘has publicly 
regretted.’’ 


He volunteered for the Navy when the U.S, entered 
World War II in 1941 but was rejected because of an 
injured ear, He was appointed by Connecticut Gov. Robert 
A. Hurley (D) to administer the state’s rationing and 
later became state director of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. In July 1943 he was appointed general manager 
of OPA and four months later, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt made him Price Administrator, From 1943 to 
1946 he also was a member of the War Production Board 
and the Petroleum Council for War. 

After the war, in February 1946, President HarryS. 
Truman appointed him director of the Office of Economic 
Stabilization, where he was responsible for anti-inflation 
controls, and chairman of the Economic Stabilization 
Board. In July 1946, after Congress passed a compromise 
emergency price control extension bill, Bowles resigned 
both posts. He has since continued to speak out against 
inflation. 

Of the 1946 period, he wrote in his recent book, 
The Coming Political Breakthrough, ‘‘I and many others 
warned that the premature dismantling of the anti- 
inflationary program would bring about a really serious 
price inflation. ...Nevertheless, in June 1946, short- 
sighted business lobbyists and their Congressional 
spokesmen succeeded indemolishing the legislation which 
for four different years had enabled us to keep inflation 
in check. As a result, our homeward-bound veterans 
were greeted by a cost of living rise of 17 percent in 
six months.... I do not agree with those who say that 
we must accept a modest inflation as an unavoidable 
but necessary evil. It is all evil....’’ 





Governor of Connecticut 


Bowles’ first serious entry into politics was as a 
delegate in the 1940 Democratic national convention. 
He was a Connecticut elector for Roosevelt in 1940. In 
1946, he sought the nomination for Governor but was 
defeated by Wilbert Snow at the Connecticut convention. 

On Aug. 14, 1948, he was nominated by acclamation 
as the Democratic candidate for Governor. His principal 
rival for the nomination was Thomas J. Dodd of Lebanon. 
Before the convention, Bowles had specifically rejected 
the support of the People’s party, a Connecticut group 
backing Henry A. Wallace for President that year. Bowles 
said: ‘‘Il am not running asa Republican. I am not running 
as a Socialist. I am not running as a People’s party 
candidate. Let me be even more explicit. I am in flat 
disagreement with the fundamental principles on whichall 
these parties are based.... Neither the reactionaries of 
the right nor the Communists of the left will find comfort 
in me or my party.”’ 

He defeated the Republican incumbent, James C, 
Shannon, by 2,225 votes. The heavily Republican Con- 
necticut House of Representatives held up his inaugural 
for four hours before accepting him and the Republicans 
demanded a recount. He continued to have difficulties 
with the House, although the Connecticut Senate was 
controlled by his own party. Bowles’ ‘‘liberalism’’ 
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combined with the House’s ‘‘conservatism’’ created what 
observers called a most controversial administration. 

Among the financial supporters of Bowles inhis race 
for governor were many nationally known political and 
financial figures and labor unions. Largest contributor 
was the Textile Workers of America, which gave him 
$15,600. Others included Bernard M, Baruch, former 
Sen. Herbert H. Lehman (D N.Y. 1949-57) former Under 
Secretary of State Will L, Clayton, Chicago financier and 
publisher Marshall Field and the United Auto Workers. 

He was the first governor of a state to establish 
a State Commission on Civil Rights and has spoken out 
frequently against discrimination in the North as well 
as the South. He also won enactment of a law banning 
race segregation in the Connecticut National Guard. He 
put through a $95 million public housing program, 
broadening of an old age assistance program, a $15 
million improvement program for the state’s mental 
hospitals and a commission to study reorganization of 
the state government. He fought an unsuccessful battle 
to substitute a state income tax for the existing sales 
tax. 

While Governor, Bowles appointed his former busi- 
ness associate, Benton, to the U.S. Senate to complete 
the term of Sen, Raymond E, Baldwin (R 1946-49) who 
resigned to serve on the Supreme Court of Errors, an 
appointment made by Bowles. 

In 1950 Bowles was defeated for reelection by Rep. 
John Davis Lodge (R 1947-51) presently Ambassador to 
Spain and brother of U.S, Ambassador to the United 
Nations, Henry Cabot Lodge. 


International Affairs 


Bowles travelled extensively following his defeat 
for reelection. Since the end of the war, he participated 
in several international activities. In 1946 he served as 
an American delegate to the first conference of the UN 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organizationin Paris. 
In 1946-47, he was a member of the American National 
Commission for UNESCO, He was special consultant to 
UN Secretary-General Trygve Lie in 1947 and inter- 
national chairman of the UN Appeal for Childrenin 1947- 
48. During 1948 he made official UN visits to England, 
France, Italy, Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia and 
Poland. 

In 1949 he wrote an article in the Saturday Review 
advocating the evolution of the UN into an organization 
for world federation. 

President Truman appointed him U.S, Ambassador to 
India and the first American ambassador to Nepal in 
1951. The appointment faced bitter opposition in the 
Senate. Sen. Bourke B. Hickenlooper (R Iowa) said 
President Truman had “‘called in the Fuller brush man, 
rather than a diplomat.’’ The late Sen. Robert A, Taft 
(R 1939-53) led the opposition. He said during debate 
‘Bowles is not a natural borndiplomat and has a tendency 
to be antagonistic and make enemies’”’ and ‘‘I can’t think 
of any man less qualified than Chester Bowles to serve as 
Ambassador to India.’’ Bowles’ nomination was con- 
firmed Oct. 9, 1951 by a vote of 43-33. 

Both Indians and Americans were startled at the 
new Ambassador’s unorthodox behavior. He borrowed a 
morning coat in order to present his credentials to Indian 
President Rajenda Prasad. He lived in asmall bungalow 
with his family. At his first party in India, he invited 
Indian members of the embassy staff, an unusual gesture 
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in New Delhi. He sent his children to Indian public 
schools -- the first white children seenthere -- and they 
went to school on bicycles. Bowles traveled throughout 
India, studying village life and the country’s needs. He 
still is a strong advocate of economic aid to India and 
other Asian and African nations. 

He resigned in January 1953 when a Republican 
Administration took office. The following year Harper 
and Brothers published his Ambassador’s Report, which 
became a best-seller. In it he said, ‘‘the free nations of 
the Middle East, South Asia, and the Far East are deter- 
mined to travel their own road, and.,.the mostthe United 
States can do is to help them meet some of the problems 
they will have to overcome,”’ 

In 1955, he wrote The New Dimensions of Peace 
following a three-month tour of Central, West and East 
Africa, Europe, Pakistan, India and Burma. Adlai 
Stevenson, reviewing the book, called it ‘‘wise, practical 
and magnanimous and it reflects the spirit which an 
affirmative American foreign policy must incarnate.”’ 

Later Bowles’ books: Africa’s Challenge to America 
(1956), American Politics ina Revolutionary World (1956), 
Ideas, People and Peace (1958) and The Coming Poli- 
tical Breakthrough (1959). He also has written numerous 
magazine articles on economics and foreign policy. 

Bowles is a member of the Special Studies Project 
of the Rockefeller Brothers’ Fund and of the Democratic 
Advisory Council’s Committee on Foreign Policy. 























House Service 


Bowles in 1958 was a candidate for the Democratic 
nomination to run for the Senate seat held by William A, 
Purtell (R 1952-1959), Benton and Dodd also wanted the 
seat and the long friendship between Benton and Bowles 
suffered in the struggle. Dodd was chosen by the Demo- 
cratic convention and defeated Purtell in the election. 

Bowles then was persuaded to run for the House seat 
in the 2nd District against the incumbent Horace Seely- 
Brown (R 1947-59), an unusual action by a former Gov- 
ernor and former Ambassador. Bowles beat Seely-Brown 
with 53.3 percent of the vote. 

In the House, Bowles has concentrated on foreign 
policy and has been active in attempting to persuade his 
colleagues to accept liberal foreign aid, foreign trade and 
other ‘‘internationalist’’ views. He was appointed a 
member of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, which 
is an unusual assignment for a freshman Representative. 


Role as ‘Dark Horse’ 


Bowles is considered by maty Democrats as the 
‘*‘ideologist’’ or spokesman for the party on national as 
well as international affairs. His The Coming Political 
Breakthrough has been referred to as a “campaign 
handbook on the issues’’ and many Members have bor- 
rowed liberally from it. His appointment as platform 
committee chairman for the convention was universally 
approved within the party, except by some who question 
that role for someone who already had announced support 
for a candidate for the nomination. Bowles’ role as 
Kennedy’s foreign policy advisor was announced Feb, 23. 
He was named platform committee chairman April 20. 

Bowles has consistently tried todiscourage attempts 
to advance his candidacy for the Democratic Presidential 
nomination this year. His answer is: ‘‘I am for Kennedy 
and I think he will get the nomination and win the elec- 
tion.’’ 
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Nevertheless, ‘‘Grass Roots for Bowles’’ groups have 
sprung up and continue to be active in Pittsburgh, Phila- 
delphia, Columbia, Mo., Chicago, New York, Harvard 
University, Yale University, M.I.T., San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Laramie, Wyo., Gainsville, Fla. and the District 
of Colurnbia. One Bowles admirer says, “‘he is the only 
Democrat who really has grass roots support -- the kind 
that springs up without stimulation.’’ 

His name probably will not be put before the conven- 
tion, but, in the event of a deadlock among tl.e major 
candidates, he is considered a serious ‘‘second-choice’”’ 
possibility. Former President Harry S. Truman July 2 
listed Bowles among the ten ‘‘good men’’ who should ‘‘be 
sized up’’ for the Democratic nomination. Pennsyl- 
vania’s Gov. David L. Lawrence, whose opinion on the 
nominee is considered highly important, last month in- 
cluded Bowles among these he said were serious possi- 
bilities for the Presidential nomination. 


Voting Record 


In his first year in the House, 1959, Bowles voted 
for passage of the Hawaii statehood bill; for a bill 
authorizing the Tennessee Valley Authority to issue up 
to $750 million worth of revenue bonds to finance its 
own power facilities; for the $3.5 billion mutual security 
act of 1960; against the Landrum-Griffin labor reform 
bill; for passing over Presidential veto a bill to give the 
Administrator of the Rural Electrification Administration 
final authority to approve or disapprove REA loans; for 
passing over the President’s veto a public works appro- 
priation bill appropriating funds for 67 projects not in 
the President’s budget; for the Housing Act of 1959; and 
for raising the federal tax on gasoline from 3 cents to 
4 cents per gallon through June 30, 1961. 

In 1960, he voted to pass over Mr. Eisenhower’s veto 
a bill to amend the 1948 Water Pollution Control Act by 
raising to $90 million annually the federal contributions 
for sewage plant construction; for an amendment to the 
Civil Rights Act of 1960 to provide court-appointed 
referees to help persons register and vote when the court 
has found a ‘“‘pattern of practice’’ of discrimination 
existed; for the Foreign Investment Incentive Tax Act of 
1960, deferring tax payments on earnings of U.S.-owned 
Foreign Business Corps. in underdeveloped countries 
until the money is returned tothis country; for the School 
Construction Assistance Act of 1960, authorizing $325 
million a year for four years in federal matching grants 
to the states for public school construction; for restoring 
$2006 million of a $400 million cut in the President’s 
request for military assistance abroad, 


Voting Scores 


Bowles’ Party Unity score, as measured by CQ 
in 1959 was 90 percent; his Party Opposition, 2 percent. 

His CQ score for Support of the President on roll- 
call votes: 43 percent; Opposition to the President, 
46 percent. 

In votes in 1959 where Southern Democrats and Re- 
publicans formed a coalition against Northern Democrats, 
Bowles voted against the coalition 100 percent of the 
time, compared with an average of 79 percent for other 
Northern Democratic Members of the House. 

He voted on 85 percent of the 87 roll calls in the 
House in 1959 and made his position known by voting, 
entering a live pair, announcing his stand or answering 
the CQ poll, 97 percent of the time. 
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BOWLES’ STANDS 


Bowles’ own views on leading issues will have an im- 
portant bearing on the Democratic platform. Following are 
recent Bowles statements on key issues: 


‘‘Admittedly no generation of Americans has faced simul- 
taneously so many challenges of so many kinds on so many 
sides. But the fact remains that we have not been measuring 
up. In times past, and in very real ways, we were the giver of 
light in a sorely troubled world. We are not lacking in the 
capacity to continue in that role, Far from it. Our enormous 
untapped material and human resources make it possible for 
us to play an even more important role in the future. The 
world yearns for us to apply the force of our tested, demo- 
cratic values to the solution of evolving new problems. What 
we do with the opportunity depends in large part on the indi- 
vidual whom we elect to the Presidency in November.’’ From 
The Coming Political Breakthrough, 1959. 





Economic Assistance Abroad -- ‘‘What we do or fail to 
de in Asia, Africa, and Latin America in the next five to ten 
years will, I believe, be decisive in history.... In each case 
we must seek to develop those points of common concern where 
our mutual interests intersect and we must root our pro- 
grams of economic assistance in these mutual objectives.... 
If the purposes of our foreign economic programs are to be 
squarely based on the cooperative securing of our long- 
range vital interests, we should start by giving our foreign 
aid stature a less negative name than the Mutual Security 
Act...I suggest...the Act for International Cooperation.... 
In my opinion, our emphasis on military spending in such 
areas represents in large degyve a waste of public funds... 
the crucial question which ought to draw together the less 
developed countries, Europe, and the U.S. is whether this 
economic and national development will take place under 
totalitarianism or under governments based on the consent of 
the people...countries which are clearly unable to meet 
minimum standards should tactfully be told that they cannot 
expect investment assistance from us until they have created 
their own internal basis for development...(but) we should not 
turn our backs on them,’’ March 10, 1959, 


Race Relations -- ‘‘1. We must recognize the problem 
of discrimination as national, not sectional. Half of all 
American Negroes now live in the North. There is now no 
Northern city without its tensions and its shame, 2. The 
Constitution as interpreted by the Supreme Court will ulti- 
mately prevail. The Constitution, after all, is color-blind. 
3. We must supplement litigation with persuasion. 4. The 
new generation, white and Negro, must rise above the deep- 
seated prejudices of their elders. 5. White and Negro mod- 
erates both have an historic role to play. 6. The Christian 
Church must take the initiative in advancing a racial recon- 
ciliation. Let’s face it: In many churches in America, a 
minister who goes against the prevailing sentiment of his 
congregation risks his job as much as the politician who 
alienates his constituents. 7, Our capacity to deal with 
discrimination in America is a measure of our capacity to 
lead a worldwide revolution for freedom.’’ May 22, 1959, 

Economic Growth -- ‘Our ability to expand our eco- 
nomy steadily without inflation is the No, 1 economic challenge 
now facing us.... We should...reject the Administration's 
appeal for legislation to allow higher interest rates on (long- 
term) bonds...we should...re-examine the clearest statement 
of national economic policy ever put together by Congress... 
the Employment Act of 1946.,..it is essential...that we reach 
some kind of consensus...on the causes of our present slow 
growth (and) devise a course of action...."" June 29, 1959. 


Republicans vs. Democrats -- ‘‘] think there is a very 
fundamental difference. (It is) that the Republican leadership 
...just assume that this world of revolution in some way 
could be frozen.... If you once accept that attitude towards 
the world, you are constantly propping up the status quo.... 
I think the world is in a revolutionary status. | think it’s 
basically good.’” June 12, 1960. 
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JACKSON HAS WESTERN SUPPORT FOR 2nd SPOT 


Sen. Henry M, Jackson (D Wash.), 48,isa favorite in 
his own and several other Western states for the Demo- 
cratic Vice Presidential nomination. A Jackson-for-Vice 
President headquarters was opened in Seattle in early 
June, 


Personal History 


Henry Martin (for Martin Luther) Jackson was born 
May 31, 1912 inEverett, Wash., the cityhe still considers 
his home, Both his parents came to the U.S. from Bodo, 
Norway. Heattended public schools in Everett and worked 
his way through Stanford University and the University 
of Washington law school where he was graduated in 1935. 

Jackson is a bachelor. His nickname, ‘‘Scoop,’’ 
resulted from his boyhood job delivering newspapers. 
Jackson enlisted as an Army private at the beginning of 
World War II and completed infantry basic training 
before he was recalled to Congress by an Executive Order. 

Jackson was elected prosecuting attorney of Sno- 
homish County (Everett) in 1938. In 1940 and every two 
years through 1950 he was elected to the House from 
Washington’s 2nd District. In 1952, Jackson ran for the 
Senate against Sen. Henry P. Cain (R 1946-53), defeating 
him by a margin of 134,404 votes. In 1958 Jackson was 
elected over William B, Bantz (R) fora second term with 
a plurality of 318,769 votes. 

Jackson June 9, 1950 declined an appointment as 
Under Secretary of the Interior offered him by President 
Truman, Jackson said, ‘‘I feel that I could better assist 
resource development in the West, and particularlyinthe 
Pacific Northwest,by continuing my service in Congress.”’ 


Congressional Career 


Taking his seat in Congress atthe age of 28, Jackson 
was appointed to Committees on Civil Service, Flood 
Control and Merchant Marine and Fisheries, The latter 
assignment was one of special interest to his Pacific 
Coast district. Jackson served as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, 1945-46, and pushed through the 
House a bill, which became law, setting up the Indian 
Claims Commission, In 1945 Jackson voted against estab- 
lishing a permanent Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties and subsequently turned down an opportunity to 
become its first chairman. 

As aHouse Member Jackson served as U.S. represen- 
tative to five International Labor Organization meetings. 
In 1945 he was a U.S, delegate to the International 
Maritime Conference in Copenhagen and served as chair- 
man of the 56-nation group when it met in the U.S, in 1946, 

In 1947 Jackson became a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee (Interior Subcommittee) and in 1948 the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. Inthe latter capacity 
he participated in the crucial decision to proceed with the 
H-bomb. The late Ernest O, Lawrence, a Nobel prize- 
winning physicist, said Jackson ‘‘saw the urgency of work- 
ing on the H-bomb long before many and helped it become 
a crash program.”’ Jackson also joined with the late 
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Sen. Brien McMahon (D Conn, 1945-52) in advocating an 
all-out expansion of peaceful uses of atomic energy. He 
sponsored in the House, and later in the Senate, 
McMahon’s resolution urging an end tothe arms race and 
use of the money saved to improve world heaith. 

In 1952 Jackson was selected by Liberty magazine as 
one of 10 outstanding Members of Congress. 

Jackson’s Senate career has been highlighted by his 
activities in the fields of defense, atomic energy, govern- 
ment reorganization and resource development. He is 
currently a member of the following committees: Armed 
Services; Government Operations (Chairman, Nationa] 
Policy Machinery Subcommittee); Interior and Insular 
Affairs (Chairman, Territories Subcommittee); Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy (Chairman, Military Appli- 
cations Subcommittee); and Select Committee on National 
Water Resources, 

In 1953 Jackson was one of the three-member 
Democratic minority on the Senate Government Opera- 
tions Permanent Investigations Subcommittee which re- 
signed to protest the methods Chairman Joseph R. 
McCarthy (R Wis. 1947-57) used in running the Sub- 
committee. Jackson and the other Democrats returned 
to the Subcommittee in time for the nationally televised 
Army-McCarthy hearings. A highlight of the hearings 
was the threat, June 12, 1954, by Subcommittee counsel 
Roy M. Cohn, to ‘‘get’’ Jackson, 

As chairman of the Territories Subcommittee, Jack- 
son was a sponsor and floor manager of both the Alaska 
and Hawaii statehood bills. 

Jackson has been a leading advocate of strong 
defense forces and critic of Eisenhower Administration 
defense policies. Convinced the U.S, position in relation 
to the U.S.S.R. was weakening, Jackson expressed these 
fears in a series of secret communications to Secretary 
of Defense Charles E, Wilson in 1954 and 1955 and 
President Eisenhower in 1955. Jacksonassociates claim 
his letter to the President citing lags in the missile 
program resulted in Mr. Eisenhower receiving his first 
full-scale briefing on the subject from Defense Depart- 
ment officials handling the program. 

Jackson was a bitter critic of Wilson, who he said 
was ‘“‘not being candid to the American people about U.S. 
air strength.... We are trying to fight the Soviet Union 
for air superiority by a budget-balancing approach.’’ 

In February 1956 Jackson warned that through U.S. 
“‘complacency’”’ the Soviets would gain the lead in the 
missile race and then engage in ‘‘ballistic blackmail’’ as 
a weapon of diplomacy. That year he called for a ‘‘crash”’ 
program in missiles, more funds inthe interim for bomb- 
ers to bridge the ‘‘missile gap’’, anuclear-powered Navy 
and modernization of the Army. In a March 24, 1956 
speech he called the late Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles ‘‘the original misguided missile.’’ 

In 1953 Jackson pushed the successful fight to have 
Admiral Hyman Rickover promoted rather than retired, 
thus keeping him at work on the Nautilus program. 
Jackson supported development of the nuclear submarine 
since its inception. 
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Jackson has advocated a minimum addition of $3 
billion to the current defense budget. TheSenate June 16 
passed a Jackson amendment adding $90.1 million to the 
Army procurement budget. 


National Policy Machinery 


In 1959 Jackson called for a thorough inquiry into 
the organization of the government for making and execut- 
ing national security policy. The Senate established a new 
Subcommittee on National Policy Machinery, with Jackson 
as chairman. An agreement between Senator Jackson and 
the President pledged a non-partisan objective study with 
full cooperation of the Executive Branch. The purpose of 
the study, according to Jackson, is to approach the 
‘“‘central problem of our time: how can a free society 
organize to out-think, out-plan and out-perform totali- 
tarianism -- and achieve security in freedom?”’ 

After months of conducting private interviews and 
assembling staff studies, the Subcommittee launched a 
series of hearings Feb. 23 with testimony from national 
leaders with wide experience in nationai security policy 
formulation and execution. Witnesses before the group 
have voiced criticism of present national security policies 
and made a wide variety of recommendations for the 
improvement of policy-making processes, including the 
National Security Council. 

During the hearings Jackson has been critical of the 
high rate of turnover among top officers at Cabinet and 
sub-Cabinet level which he terms the ‘‘revolving door 
principle of staffing.’’ He has attacked the use of top 
officials of the State and Defense Departments for poli- 
tical fund-raising. He has focused his criticism of 
policy formulation on the budget process and the influence 
of the Budget Bureau on policy. (For hearings see p. 1210) 

As a delegate to four NATO Parliamentarians Con- 
ferences and chairman of the NATO Scientific and Tech- 
nical Committee, Jackson sponsored a NATO science 
scholarship program, now in its second year of operation, 
and a NATO language program, designed to emphasize 
study of Asian and African languages by Westerners. 
In 1959 he proposed that the NATO countries pool their 
resources for space exploration and for oceanographic 
expeditions. 

Jackson has traveled widely in Europe. In 1955 he 
visited Asia and the Far East; in 1956 the Soviet Union 
and Middle East; and in 1959 Antarctica. 


Voting Record 


In key votes during his years in the House, Jackson 
voted: against lend-lease and for selective service exten- 
sion in1941;against the Smith-Connally anti-strike bill 
in 1943; for the Greek-Turkish aid bill in 1947; against 
overriding President Truman’s veto of the Taft-Hartley 
labor bill in 1947; for selective service extension in 
1948; for income tax reduction over the President’s 
veto in 1948; for the Marshall Pianin1948; against oleo- 
margarine tax repeal in 1948; for expansion of social 
security coverage in 1948; for a $4 million TVA steam 
plant in 1948; against killing the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act in 1949; against deleting low-rent public 
housing section from the 1949 housing bill; against 
extension of rigid farm price supports in 1949; for an 
anti poll tax bill in 1949; against a cut in military aid 
to Atlantic pact nations in 1949; for aid to Korea in 1950; 
for Point IV aid to underdeveloped countries in 1950; 
against exempting natural gas producers from FPC 
jurisdiction in 1950; against passage of the Internal 
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VOTING SCORES 


The following Congressional Quarterly statistics, all in 
terms of percentages, measure from 1947 how often Jackson 
voted, how often he went onthe recordon a roll-call vote; how 
often he supported or opposed the Presidential position on roll- 
call votes; how often he voted with and against the majority of 
his party against the majority of the other party; and how often 
he joined or opposed the stand of Republicans and Southern 
Democrats when they formed a coalition against Northern 
Democrats on roll-call votes. (A blank indicates CQ did not 
make a study in that year). 


Voting On The| Presidential |{ Party || Conservative Coalition | 
Congress participation Record |Support Oppeiton (Unity Opposition | oon Cppsitin | 
80th 96% 89%, 
81st 97 94 
82nd 90 95 
83rd 97% 99 43% 56% 87 
84th 36 100 54 44 991 5% 
85th 91 99 50 39 80 10 
1959 98 100 40 59 84 14 5% 92%, 








Security Act over the President’s veto in 1950; against 
a Korean War general tax increase in 1951; and against 
passage of the Walter-McCarran Immigration Act over 
the President’s veto in 1952. 

As a Member of the Senate Jackson voted to increase 
Air Force funds in 1953; for refugee relief in 1953; 
against state title to tidelands areas in 1953; against 
cutting the soil conservation program in 1953; against 
flexible farm price supports and 1954 and 1956; for 
three-year reciprocal trade extension in 1954; against 
cuts in public housing 1954; for the St. Lawrence Seaway 
in 1954; for the Upper Colorado River storage project in 
1955; against the natural gas bill in 1956; foran$800 
million increase in Air Force funds in 1956; for reducing 
foreign military assistance in 1956; for giving social 
security benefits to disabled workers at age 50, instead 
of 65, in 1956; for the Niagara public power bill and the 
Hell’s Canyon Dam project in 1956. 

For the President’s Mideast Doctrine (amended 
version) in 1957; against deleting Part III authority for 
the Attorney General (to seek injunctions in civil rights 
cases) from the 1957 civil rights bill; for the jury trial 
amendment to the 1957 civil rights bill; for recommitting 
the 1958 version of the “‘states’ rights’’ anti-preemption 
bill; for the 1958 farm price-support freeze bill; against 
giving Congress power tooverride Presidential decisions 
on tariff cuts in 1958; announced for cutting personal 
income, excise and small business taxes by $6 billion in 
1958; voted against inserting the McClellan ‘‘bill of 
rights’’ in the 1959 labor reform bill; in favor of over- 
riding the President’s 1959 veto of the second housing 
bill; for the Monroney-Clark amendment to the 1960 school 
aid bill to provide $20 per school-age child for two years, 
or about $917 million annually, for school construction 
and teachers’ salaries; for limiting debate by invoking 
cloture on the 1960 civil rights filubuster; against killing 
an amendment to the 1960 civil rights bill providing for 
court-appointed referees or Presidentially appointed en- 
rollment officers to register Negroes after a court has 
found a pattern of discrimination; for passage over 
Presidential veto of the 1960 Area Redevelopment Act, 
authorizing $251 million of federal loans and grants to 
economically depressed areas; against cutting wheat 
acreage by 20 percent in 1960; and against repealing 
the 10 percent transportation tax in 1960, 
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MINNESOTA’S DEMOCRATIC GOVERNOR VEEP POSSIBILITY 


Minnesota Gov. Orville L. Freeman (D) has a future 
more uncertain than most politicians. He has announced 
he will run for an unprecedented fourth term as Gover- 
nor. On the other hand, if his Minnesota colleague Sen. 
Hubert H. Humphrey (D) is nominated for the Vice Presi- 
dency, Freeman may run for Humphrey’s expiring Senate 
seat. There is also the possibility that Freeman himself 
may receive the Vice Presidential nod at the Democratic 
convention. However his age (42) and young appearance 
may preclude him from a ticket with the youthful looking 
Sen, John F, Kennedy (Mass.), who is 43. 


Biography 


Orville Lothrop Freeman was born to a family of 
Norwegian and Swedish ancestry in Minneapolis May 9, 
1918. He was graduated from the University of Minnesota 
in 1940 magna cum laude and a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, after a college career which included playing 
second-string quarterback on the University football 
team. 

Freeman began law studies at the University but was 
interrupted by service in World War Ilanddid not receive 
his law degree until 1946. He enlisted in the Marine 
Corps Reserves in 1941, was commissioned a second 
lieutenant in 1942 and left the service in 1945 a major. 
He received a severe bullet wound inhis left cheek which 
necessitated eight months of rehabilitation work before 
he regained the ability to speak. His speech today is 
normal, Freeman is amember ofthe American Veterans 
Committee, the Veterans of Foreign Wars andthe Ameri- 
can Legion. 

He was accepted into the Minnesota bar in 1947 
and practiced law in Minneapolis from 1947 until he be- 
came Governor in 1955. 

Freeman is married to the former Jane C, Chields. 
They have two children, Constance Jane and Michael 
Orville. Freeman is a deacon in the Lutheran church, 


Political History 


The then Minneapolis mayor Hubert H. Humphrey 
appointed Freeman, an old friend from the University of 
Minnesota, assistant to the mayor in charge of veterans’ 
affairs, an office Freeman held from 1945-49. He also 
was chairman of the Minneapolis Civil Service Commis- 
sion 1946-49, 

Freeman joined Humphrey inhelping to builda strong 
Democratic-Farmer-Labor party in Minnesota, He was 
secretary of the party central committee 1946-48, and 
state chairman from 1948-50. In 1948 he ran Humphrey’s 
successful first Senatorial campaign and in 1950 himself 
ran unsuccessfully for attorney general, In his first 
gubernatorial race, in 1952, he received only 44 per- 
cent of the total vote, losing to C. Elmer Anderson (R). 

Freeman beat Anderson in 1954, the vote was 607 ,099 
to 538,865. In 1956he won reelectionover Ancher Nelsen 
(R) 731,180 to 685,196. In 1958 he won again, beating 


ex-Rep. George MacKinnon (R 1947-49) 658,326 to 490,731. 
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The most serious set-back he had in recent years 
was when Adlai E, Stevenson, who had had Freeman’s 
strong support, lost the 1956 Minnesota Presidential 
primary to Sen, Estes Kefauver (D Tenn.), Freeman, 
with Sen, Eugene J. McCarthy (D Minn.), was co-chairman 
of the ill-fated Humphrey-for-President movement of 
early 1960. 


Record and Stands 


Freeman has been a strong and popular governor in 
Minnesota although he has not been without troubles in 
seeing his programs through the state legislature. 

From his first term he advocated higher taxes 
with raises in inheritance and gift taxes, liquor, tobacco 
and iron ore taxes and in 1959 healso asked for a 1 per- 
cent rise across-the-board in personal iticome taxes 
and increases in dependency deductions from $10 to $14. 
In 1955, 1957 and 1959 he asked fora state witholding tax 
but has never won it from the legislature. 

In a Feb, 23, 1959 speech he said, ‘‘Government today 
must be concerned with the economic welfare of the 
people. Under our philosophy of free enterprise the pro- 
ducer and distributor of goods is almost wholly in private 
hands.,..in the conflicts and competition between various 
producing groups, a government should represent our 
interest as consumers, the one interest we have in 
common,”’ 

In late 1957 Freeman took a trip to the Far East 
and in a speech on his return he said that the present 
civil rights situation in the U.S. was unsatisfactory but 
said he was disturbed by the ‘‘unfavorable publicity and 
propaganda’’ concerning the U.S, abroad. He urged that 
individuals and groups work ‘“‘to tell a fair and honest 
story’’ of the civil rights situation. 

In his 1959 inaugural address he said Minnesota had 
a mission as part of the free world to demonstrate ‘‘that 
free men can govern themselves.’” His points: 

‘‘We must expand the productivity of our economy 
as rapidly as our energy and wisdom permit, not merely 
for our own material well-being but to provide the bone 
and muscle our nation will need to carry on the long, 
never-wracking struggle of the cold war....For govern- 
ment this means taking creative leadership in the culti- 
vation of community business development corporations... 
In 1954 our state was well below the national average in 
terms of growth of its per capita income, but by 1957 we 
stood third from the top.’’ 

‘*We must perfect and strengthen our educational sys- 
tem, not merely to permit fulfillment to our own children 
but to give to this nation, and the free world, the abund- 
ance (of trained men) which will be needed to meet the 
crises of our era.... We can see to it that our state aid 
to education is extended with undiminished strength to 
all of the new school children of our state.,..We can see 
to it that the lending power of our state government 
is extended even more generously to those of our school 
districts facing heavy building problems.”’ 
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‘‘We must perfect and strengthen our way of life, 
showing by our concern for the ill and the handicapped, 
by our passion for justice and brotherhood, and by our 
moral stature that the progress of free men toward a 
decent and creative society cannot be halted.... The first 
facet of such a demonstration must rise from our dedica- 
tion to the fundamental principles of human rights. This 
means for all men equal opportunity, equal justice, equal 
freedom from disabilities imposed because of religion, 
race, color. And there is noidealheld by our democracy 
which is examined with greater hope, or greater anxiety, 
by the people of the world....our dedication to integrity 
in government means that we must move to increase the 
soundness and efficiency of the structure of our state 
government and the conduct of its affairs.’’ 

‘‘We will do these things because they need to be 
done. We will do them for ourselves and our children, 
for our nation, and for our world. We will do them for 
the day that mankind can say ofus, ‘Minnesota has shown 
us that freedom works’ !’’ 

In a speech to the Americans for Democratic Action, 
of which he is a member, Freeman said Feb, 27, 1960, 
the Republican Administration had over-emphasized 
budget considerations and had been inactive and inde- 
cisive while the country and the world, ‘‘plunged into an 
era of technological, economic, social and political 
change-- of gigantic potential for good as well as for ill.’’ 
Freeman suggested the national leadership: 

1. ‘‘Plan for adequate defense now.”’ 

2. ‘‘Plan for economic growth sufficient to meet the 
needs of our people at home plus real assistance--that 
could be counted on for a definite period of years--in 
the use of our food and fiber, our knowhow and our surplus 
capital, to give real hope for economic progress to the 
billions in the developing lands abroad.’’ 

3. ‘‘Plan for the effective inspection and control of 
armaments, accompanied by positive and definite planning 
for the readjustments we would make inour own economy 
to maintain growth, employment and prosperity ifthe cold 
war should hopefully come to an end.’’ 

A strike at the Wilson and Co. meat packing plant 
at Albert Lea, Minn., in late 1959 was embarrassing for 
Freeman. After several days of violence by strikers 
Freeman Dec. 11 invoked martial law, calling out the 
National Guard to restore order and shutting the plant. 
A Federal court order Dec, 23 reopened the plant and 
placed the troops under civil control. An appeal by 
Freeman that the parties in the strike submit to arbi- 
tration was not accepted. Minnesotans differ on Free- 
man’s role in bringing the final settlement Feb. 19, 1960. 


CARE FOR AGED 


In 1956 Freeman appointed a Governor’s citizens’ 
committee on the aging and has held state-wide confer- 
ences on the aging. In a January 1960 report on the state 
Freeman said, ‘‘Local community resources have been 
mobilized and activated.... A five-county pilot project 
is now underway, directed by a trained worker, to mobilize 
community resources and volunteers in services for the 
aging. Effective planning for further action is being 
carried out. The state andits committees are cooperating 
with the Minnesota Medical Society to consider better 
health care for the aging and with metropolitan planning 
commissions for better housing. Programs are under way 
to train staffs and volunteers for work with the aging 
in their own homes and in institutional homes.... A ‘fact 
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book’ about the aging in Minnesota is being prepared. 
And we are carrying out a successful program of pre- 
retirement counselling for state employees, A White 
House conference on the problems of the aging is pro- 
jected for 1961 and many of the activities outlined above 
have enabled Minnesota to take the lead in preparation 
for this conference.’’ 


AGRICULTURE 


In the same January 1960 report Freeman said, 
“‘Agriculture is a major factor in Minnesota’s economy. 
We have worked to help agriculture along two major 
lines.... (1) Help for the farmers of Minnesota: ....efforts 
to expand markets for Minnesota milk products by 
working for the elimination of artificial barriers.... We 
have taken vigorous action to secure flood and drought 
relief for farmers who were victims of natural disaster. 
We have steadily worked to improve standards of quality 
of our agricultural products, with resulting better 
markets, (2) Leadership towards better national farm 
policy.... We have repeatedly testified in Washington for 
a sound and effective agricultural policy. We have sought 
and received the cooperation of farm leaders in formulat- 
ing a new national farm program aimed at real parity -- 
equality of economic opportunity -- for the American 
farmer.”’ 

Addressing the Minnesota Farmers Union convention 
Nov. 23, 1959, he said, ‘‘You and I can do much to bring 
about widespread understanding’’ of the farm situation. 
“‘We must first drive home, not just to ourselves but to 
every American, the fact that the farm program of the 
present national administration has been a total failure.... 
In the United States the principle of equality has always 
meant equality of opportunity, It has never meant a hand- 
out and American farmers do not ask for a hand-out.... 
Government...should provide a structure under which 
farmers can, like business and labor, control the amount 
of their production at a level ofsupply that would bring to 
them a fair price.... It can make use of many principles 
and features that have already been tried and that have 
been found effective when administered by those who 
believe in them.’’ He advocated food for peace and school 
lunches and food for the needy programs but said they 
should be handled as programs for their own good and 
“should not be charged to the American farmer.”’ 

With six other midwestern governors Freeman March 
5, 1960, announced support for HR 10355, ‘‘the family 
farm income act of 1960.’’ 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


In testimony before an advance hearing of the 
Democratic National platform committee May 6, 1960 
Freeman proposed a ‘‘platform for performance.... First, 
we must preserve and enhance our dedication to freedom 
and our determination to make a reality of our belief 
in civil rights and civil liberty, of the ideal of equal 
opportunity for all. We must do this because it is morally 
right. We must do this because it is economically 
sound. We must do this because, inthe world of today, it 
is necessary for survival. And I submit that it is poli- 
tically wise to do so, I was one of that small group that 
sat up one whole night during the hot convention of 1948 
when Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D Minn.) made up his 
mind to submit his civil rights plank to the Democratic 
convention.... I remember that courage that year was 
followed by victory. It will again.’’ 
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ROCKEFELLER, LUCE TESTIFY ON NATIONAL POLICY MACHINERY 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Government Operations, 
National Policy Machinery Subcommittee. 
CONTINUED HEARINGS -- On the adequacy of 


Government organization for the cold war. (Weekly 
Report p. 1108) Testimony: 

June 28 -- The Subcommittee released hitherto secret 
June 6 testimony by the former chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, Adm, Arthur W, Radford (1953-57), 

Radford said there was ‘‘good liaison’’ between the 
State and Defense Departments. The military was 
meeting the need for training military officers in ‘‘poli- 
tico-military affairs’’, he said, and there was no need 
for a special service of people trained in both military 
and international matters. 

Radford said the U.S, could not make long-range 
plans for the cold war because the Communist “‘objective 
is to dominate the rest ofthe world’’ while ‘‘our objective 
is to live in peace and to be let alone.... Having that 
attitude...we are probably going to be caught off guard 
in many instances,”’ 

Gearing the military program to annual appropria- 
tions by Congress ‘‘was most inefficient’’ and ‘‘very 
difficult for our allies’’, Radford said. 

He said that possibly the Joint Chiefs of Staff should 
not continue to be composed of the service chiefs: ‘‘It is 
a little bit too much to ask of a man to take off his 
service hat and come in that room and I don’t think he 
does,”’ 

The military services were intended to be run by 
non-career civilians, Radford said, but ‘‘most of them 
don’t stay there long enough to exercise effective con- 
trol,’” These men should stay on the job a minimum of 
three or four years to be effective, he added. 

Radford said the U.S, had ‘‘tremendous advantages 
of geography in the military picture.... We surround 
the Soviet bloc, We have the forward bases. We control 
the oceans of the world pretty well, and can maintain 
these forward bases. Nobody realizes better the diffi- 
culties of their position than the Russian military plan- 
ners.’’ Radford concluded by saying the National Secu- 
rity Council could not plan new military programs, could 
not duplicate State Department planning organization, 
could not review Defense Department planning -- ‘‘a 
lot they have to accept.”’ 

In June 14 executive testimony, also released by the 
Subcommittee June 28, former Army Chief of Staff Gen. 
Maxwell D, Taylor (1955-59) made the following points: 

Intra-Defense Department conflicts were often so 
compromised in reports to Defense heads that the men 
who had to make the decisions did not know that there 
was any conflict at all. An example was the four-year 
running dispute within the Pentagon over ‘‘massive 
retaliation’’ as against ‘‘flexible response’’. The issue 
was never laid before the National Security Council as 
such, 

The ‘‘big gathering of the NSC does not lend itself 
to really hard study and discussion.’’ 

There should be a permanent NSC staff to follow up 
and check on departments’ execution of planning decision. 
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There was not enough coordination between the State 
and Defense Departments -- the Secretary of State never 
was given a clear enough idea of specific defense 
capabilities. 

There should be closer coordination between the 
budget-making process and the NSC. The NSC takes the 
budget ‘‘pretty much on faith without very much question 
about strategic implications.”’ 

Henry R. Luce, editor of Time, Life and Fortune, 
said, ‘‘We as a people do not have a sufficiently clear 
consensus about our national purpose -- but we are 
proceeding rapidly to get it.’’ Luce said a ‘‘minimum 
definition of victory’’ in the cold war would be to ‘‘sever 
the state power of Russia and Red China from the mission 
of their present Communist rulers to communize the 
world.’’ He said the U.S. was not prepared for total war 
and particularly needed better civildefense. He also said 
the U.S. should contribute to advancement of international 
law by repealing the Connally amendment, (Weekly Report 
p. 959) 

July 1 -- New York Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller (R) 
said the U.S. Government “‘is still not geared to support 
the President in developing and executing integrated 
policy, thoughtfully and purposefully, either in the complex 
areas of national security and foreign policy, or in the 
equally complex area of domestic aitairs’’ and recom- 
mended the following: 

@ Creation of the post of First Secretary of the Govern- 
ment to assist the President in national security and 
international affairs. The First Secretary should be 
appointed by the President subject toSenate confirmation. 
He should act for the President ininternational matters at 
the prime ministerial level, with the Secretary of State 
operating at the foreign ministerial level. 

® Reorganization of defense planning and command as 
follows: The chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff should 
be designated Principal Military Adviser tothe Secretary 
of Defense and the President, and be responsible for 
development of over-all strategic doctrine; the staff of the 
Joint Chiefs should be orgarized on a unified basis under 
direct authority of the chairman; all officers above the 
rank of brigadier general or its equivalent should be 
designated officers of the armed forces ofthe U.S, -- not 
the individual service of their earlier careers -- and 
their promotion should be controlled by the Defense 
Department; the Secretary of Defense should be given full 
control over all military research, development and pro- 
curement; Defense Department funds should be appro- 
priated to the Secretary, rather than to the individual 
military departments. The latter was suggested in a 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund report published Jan, 5, 1958 
and proposed to Congress by President Eisenhower in 
1958. After considerable controversy, it was omitted 
from the Defense Department Reorganization Act of 1958. 
(1958 Almanac p, 133) 

@ Creation of the post of Executive Assistant to the 
President and Director of the Office of Executive Manage- 
ment, to assist in planning and management inthe sphere 
of domestic affairs. Under the new Office of Executivé 
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Management there should be five bureaus -- the Budget 
Bureau and four new bureaus to be created: Legislative 
Clearance and Coordination, to coordinate and develop 
legislation proposed by the Executive and the Adminis- 
tration’s position on legislation pending in Congress; 
Program and Planning, to develop and coordinate recom- 
mendations concerning Executive Branch programs; Org- 
anization and Management, to coordinate and improve the 
functions of the Executive Branch, including accounting 
and statistical programs; and Personnel Management, to 
assist the President in Executive Branch personnel 
management. 

@ Consolidation of functions currently ‘scattered 
among various Government departments and agencies, 
particularly in such important fields as transportation 
and water resources’’. 

@ Renewal of the Government Reorganization Act of 
1949, which expired in 1959, to allow the President to 
reorganize the Executive Branch as he saw fit, subject 
to a Congressional veto. The House in 1959 passed a 
bill (HR 5140) to extend the Act for two years, but the 
Senate did not vote on a similar bill (S 1474). (1949 
Almanac p. 554; 1959 Almanac p, 308) 

RELATED DEVELOPMENT -- June 25 -- President 
Mohammad Ayub Khan of Pakistan said Pakistanis were 
“beginning to doubt’’ that U.S. governmental machinery 
was Capable of meeting requirements of the nuclear age. 
This machinery ‘‘appears cumbersome, sluggish and a 
clumsy juggernaut.... That is the greatest danger to 
the free world’’, he said. 

July 2 -- The Senate, by voice vote, adopted a 
resolution (S Res 338) expressing the sense of the Senate 
that ‘‘individuals appointed to administrative and policy- 
making posts should be willing to serve for a period 
long enough to permit them to contribute effectively in 
their assigned tasks; and.,.that nominees appearing before 
its committees shall indicate their willingness’’ toserve 
“‘so long as the President desires.”’ 

The resolution was reported by the Subcommittee 
June 28 (S Rept 1753). The report said that the turnover 
problem had not been confined to any one administration 
and that the burden of testimony before the Subcommittee 
showed that turnover ‘‘hag acquired the dimensions of a 
national problem and must be dealt with as such.’’ The 
report said that some of the factors contributing to high 
turnover -- particularly financial ones -- could be 
“approached legislatively’’ and that the Subcommittee 
would submit recommendations for this to the 87th Con- 
gress, 


U-2 DEBATE 


In an answer to Foreign Relations Committee Chair- 
man J,W, Fulbright’s (D Ark.) June 29 speech criticizing 
the Administration on its handling of the U-2 incident, 
Sen. Alexander Wiley (Wis.), the Committee’s senior 
Republican, July 1 said the Democrats’ ‘‘handling of this 
episode for domestic political ends’’ was ‘‘inept.’’ 
Wiley said, ‘‘Strangely, and contradictory as it may seem, 
the biggest noise and greatest effort to pin blame on 
U.S. policy appears to be coming, second only to Moscow, 
from the chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee."’ He defended the Administration's handling of 
the incident and said there had been no loss of U.S. 
prestige as a result of it, but rather that the free world 
had ‘‘moved closer together’’. (For Fulbright June 29 
speech, see Weekly Report p. 1166) 
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Committee Roundup - 2 


Sen. Mike Mansfield (D Mont.), another member of 
the Committee, countered, ‘‘It has become the habit in 
this country for a speech by a Democrat in the field of 
foreign policy, no matter how constructive it is or how 
constructively critical...to be labeled partisan.... It is 
referred to by some as ‘unpatriotic’.’’ Fulbright said 
he did not believe there was ‘‘the slightest indication of 
any attempt on the part of the Democratic members of 
the Committee or the Senate totake partisan advantage of 
the U-2 incident.”’ 


INTERNAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Judiciary. 

ACTION -- June 30 reported a four-part omnibus 
internal security bill (S 2652 -- S Rept 1811). The bill 
was sponsored by Sens. Kenneth B, Keating (R N.Y.) and 
Thomas J, Dodd (D Conn.). It was approved by the 
Internal Security Subcommittee Sept. 7, 1959. Each of 
the four provisions corresponded to a bill passed by the 
House in 1959, The bill as reported: 

Amended the Foreign Agents Registration Act of 1938 
to require persons employed by U.S, groups “‘supervised, 
directed, controlled or financed’’ by foreign governments 
or parties to register under the Act, Under existing law, 
such persons did not have to register unless they worked 
for groups ‘‘subsidized’’ by foreign governments or 
parties, The House Aug. 31,1959 passed a bill (HR 6817) 
with this provision, 

Provided judicial procedures for prosecution of 
espionage and other acts against the United States 
committed anywhere in the world. The House March 2, 
1959 passed a bill with the same provision (HR 1992), 

Defined the Smith Act prohibition against organizing 
a group advocating forcible overthrow of the Government 
as applying not only to the initial act of bringing the 
group into being, but also to continuing organizational 
activities such as recruiting members, reorganizing units 
and conducting classes. The billineffect overturned the 
part of a June 17, 1957 Supreme Court ruling, in the 
Yates case, holding that the prohibition against organizing 
applied only to the initial act of bringing a group into 
being. The House March 2, 1959 passed a bill (HR 2369) 
with the same provision, 

Permitted the Secretary of State to declare certain 
areas off-limits for travel by persons with U.S, passports 
and to deny passports, after a hearing, to Communists 
and Communist sympathizers whose presence abroad 
would endanger U.S, security. The Secretary could use 
confidential information which he would not have to reveal 
in deciding the case. The House Sept. 8, 1959 passed a 
similar bill (HR 9069). The House bill, however, re- 
quired the Secretary to reveal the confidential informa- 
tion to a federal court if his decision to deny a passport 
were appealed, or excise it from the recordon which the 
court decided the appeal. (1959 Almanac p. 209-211) 

In a Senate speech July 1, Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee Chairman J,W. Fulbright (D Ark.) said passport 
legislation fell under the jurisdiction of his Committee, 
Fulbright said that if S 2652 were brought to the floor, 
he would move it be referred to Foreign Relations for a 
study of the passport provisions. In 1959, the Foreign 
Relations Committee, after a July 13 hearing on passport 
bills, postponed action until 1960, The Committee held 
no further hearings on passports in 1960; on June 30, 
1960 it agreed to postpone action until the post-recess 
session beginning Aug. 8. 
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Committee Roundup - 3 


COMMON-SITE PICKETING 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Labor and Public Welfare, 
Labor Subcommittee. 

HELD HEARINGS -- On a bill (S 2643) to permit 
common-site picketing by building trades unions. Labor 
Subcommittee Chairman John F, Kennedy (D Mass.) intro- 
duced S 2643 Sept. 3, 1959, with Senate Republican Whip 
Thomas H, Kuchel (R Calif.) as cosponsor, after agreeing 
to delete a provision corresponding to the bill from the 
conference report on the Labor-Management Reporting 
and Disclosure Act of 1959. (1959 Almanac p. 168) 

TESTIMONY -- June 24 -- Under Secretary of Labor 
James T, O’Connell endorsed the bill, despite a comment 
from Sen, Everett McKinley Dirksen (R IIl.), a Subcom- 
mittee member, that while President Eisenhower had 
specifically requested legislation to permit common-site 
picketing in his 1959 labor message, he had not repeated 
the request in 1960. (Weekly Report p. 108; 1959 Almanac 
p. 651) 

June 27 -- C.J, Hagerty, president of the AFL-CIO 
Building and Construction Trades Department, repre- 
senting about 3 million workers, supported the bill, and 
also cited a May 6 AFL-CIO Executive Council resolu- 
tion supporting it. 

June 28 -- Sen. Strom Thurmond (D S.C.) opposed 
S 2643 because it could do ‘‘irreparable harm’’ by per- 
mitting unions to shut downdefense construction jobs. 

Charles B. Keller Jr., Associated General Con- 
tractors of America Inc., opposed S 2643. He said the 
bill would permit unions to picket a contractor and shut 
down his entire job, because of their dispute with one of 
his subcontractors, despite the fact that a contractor did 
not always have free selection of subcontractors, He said 
six states -- Arkansas, California, Delaware, Idaho, 
Massachusetts and Wisconsin -- limited free selection of 
contractors. Even where there was free selection, the 
contractor only infrequently was able to control the labor 
policies of his subcontractors, Keller said. 

June 29 -- The National Assn. of Manufacturers, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the U.S, and the Building 
Contractors Assn, of New Jersey opposed the bill. 

RELATED DEVELOPMENT -- June 29 -- The 
House Education and Labor Committee met but failed to 
take action on proposals by several members that Chair- 
man Graham A, Barden (D N.C.) be ordered to seek 
floor action through Calendar Wednesday procedures ona 
common-site picketing bill (HR 9070) the Committee re- 
ported April 27. The bill had failed to receive a rule 
from the Rules Committee. (Weekly Report p. 805) 

Earlier, 18 members of the Education and Labor 
Committee held a meeting June 23 in Barden’s absence 
and passed a resolution to seek Calendar Wednesday 
consideration of HR 9070. At the same meeting, the 18 
members ordered reported a bill (S 743) extending federal 
coal mine safety regulations to small mines. 

House Speaker Sam Rayburn (D Texas) June 23 ruled 
that the 18-member meeting was invalid, nullifying both 
the Calendar Wednesday action on HR 9070 and the ap- 
proval of S 743. Chairman Barden was opposed to both 
bills. S 743 was passed by the Senate April 27; in 1959, 
the Education and Labor Safety and Compensation Sub- 
committee held hearings on corresponding proposals 
Aug. 11-12 and 18-19, and in 1960 it held hearings on 
S 743 on June 17 and 21 and then transmitted it to the 
full Committee June 22 without recommendation. (Weekly 
Report p. 705) 
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SHIP SUBSIDY DIFFERENTIAL 


COMMITTEE -- House 
Fisheries, 

ACTION -- July 2 reported, with minority views, a 
bill (HR 8093 -- H Rept 2089) to eliminate the 6 percent 
differential given Pacific Coast commercial shipbuilders, 
Under existing law, when a federal construction-differen- 
tial subsidy was applied for by a Pacific Coast shipowner 
to aid in the construction or reconditioning of a vessel 
to be operated in foreign trade from Pacific Coast ports, 
the lowest responsible bid by a Pacific Coast shipbuilder 
was to be approved by the Government if the bid was not 
more than 6 percent higher than the lowest responsible 
bid of an Atlantic Coast shipbuilder. The federal subsidy 
could be up to 50 percent of the total construction cost of 
the vessel. 

The report said the preferential treatment was given 
West Coast shipbuilders in 1936 to place the Western 
yards in a competitive position with the East but ‘“‘the 
West Coast shipyards are now in a position to compete 
equally on a nationwide basis.’’ The report said HR 8093 
would ‘‘remove a provision which...gives West Coast 
shipyards a discriminatory advantage over those on the 
East Coast, Gulf Coast and Great Lakes.’’ 

The Commerce Department opposed the repeal of the 
differential. 

The Merchant Marine Subcommittee heid hearings on 
HR 8093 in August 1959 and April and June 1960, 
Testimony by representatives of ship construction in- 
dustries contained widely varying estimates of relative 
shipbuilding costs in the East, Great Lakes, Gulf region 
and West Coast. The Subcommittee June 22 voted un- 
animously to submit the figures to the General Accounting 
Office with a request that the GAO give the Subcommittee 
an opinion by January 1961. 

The full Committee, however, July 1 voted to reject 
the Subcommittee report and approve the bill. 

In minority views, the Committee’s four West Coast 
Representatives, George P, Miller (D Calif.), Thor C, 
Tollefson (R Wash.), William S, Mailliard (R Calif.) and 
Thomas M, Pelly (R Wash.), made a ‘‘strong objection 
to the way this bill was reported out.... Never before 
has this Committee acted in such a high-handed manner 
nor with such utter disregard for one of its subcom- 
mittees,”’ 

In supplemental views, Reps. John H, Ray (R N.Y.) 
and William K. Van Pelt (R Wis.) said they felt the 
evidence was ‘“‘full of contradictions’’ and they regretted 
‘that the Subcommittee’s decision...has been set aside by 
the full Committee by the votes of members of that 
Committee who had not heard the evidence.”’ 


Merchant Marine ' and 


LEAD-ZINC SUBSIDIES 


The Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
June 30 reported, without amendment a House-passea 
bill (HR 8860 -- S Rept 1813) designed to stabilize the 
market for small lead and zinc producers by authorizing 
federal subsidies. 

HR 8860 set stabilization prices for lead at 17 cents 
per pound and for zinc at 14% cents per pound. 

In addition to stabilizing the industry, the report said, 
the bill would take miners off relief rolls and relieve 
“‘general economic distress’’ in certain mining com- 
munities. 
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Pressures On Congress 








OiL IMPORTS 


The Interior Department June 1 reduced the quotas 
of foreign oil permitted to be imported into the U.S, by 
domestic refining companies. Under the new quotas, 
effective July 1, refineries could import 1,377,674 
barrels of all types of oil and petroleum products daily. 
Imports during the preceding six-month period averaged 
about 1,600,000 barrels a day, or almost 223,000 barrels 
a day more than permitted under the new quotas. 

The sharpest cut was made in the quotas of the 
heavy residual oil used for fuel in shipping and industry. 
Residual fuel oil imports, which averaged about 491,000 
barrels daily between January and June, were cut by 
almost 50 percent. The new quotas, applying only to 
companies operating east of the Rocky Mountains (dis- 
tricts I-IV), were set at 249,999 barrels aday. Imports 
of residual oil into the West Coast (district V) and 
Puerto Rico were set at 5,510 barrels a day. 

The quotas that were applied to residual oil imports 
were scheduled to cover the three-month period beginning 
July 1; quotas for all other types of oil and petroleum 
products were to remain in effect until Dec. 31. 


18 CONGRESSMEN 


On May 31, the day before the new quotas were 
announced, a group of 18 House Members from coal and 
oil areas met with Interior Department Secretary Fred A. 
Seaton and other Department officials to press for a cut 
in residual oil import quotas. Rep. John P. Saylor (R 
Pa.) said ‘‘grave and terrible problems’’ had been 
created in coal-producing areas by excessive imports 
of residual oil. Speaking for oil-producing states, Rep. 
Ed Edmondson (D Okla.) said domestic production levels 
set by individual states already were ‘‘very restrictive 
for domestic producers and any further increase in oil 
imports would add serious injury to the domestic situa- 
tion.” 

In announcing the cuts in fuel oil quotas, the Interior 
Department said permissible imports, together with sup- 
plies available from domestic sources, would be enough 
to satisfy ‘‘normal requirements’’ during the July- 
September period. 

Although the level of permissible imports of residual 
fuel oil was sharply cut back, the quotas for crude oil 
and for finished petroleum products were raised. Under 
the new quotas, crude oil imports would climb from the 
existing level of 1,021,544 barrels per day to 1,038,514 
barrels after July 1. Companies operating east of the 
Rockies would be cut from 718,218 barrels a day to 
694,328 barrels, but West Coast importers would get an 
increase from 220,095 barrels daily to 263,303 barrels. 

New quotas for finished petroleum products added 
three barrels daily to the current level of 76,634 barrels 
in districts I-IV. Quotas for the West Coast, 6,753 
barrels a day, remained unchanged. 

The immediate reaction to the Interior Department’s 
announcement was varied, The president of the National 
Coal Assn., Stephen F, Dunn, June 2 said the bituminous 
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coal industry was ‘‘extremely gratified that the Depart- 
ment of Interior has cut residual oil quotas to a more 
equitable level.’’ 

The president of the Independent Petroleum Assn. of 
America, Alvin C, Hope, said the same day that the 
failure of the Department to reduce substantially imports 
of crude oil, unfinished and finished petroleum products 
was ‘‘most discouraging.’’ 

Despite its dissatisfaction with the June 1 order, the 
IPAA commended the Interior Department for its ‘‘firm 
administration’’ of the mandatory quota system. 

The program of regulating the level of oil imports 
through mandatory quotas was launched March 10, 1959. 
It replaced a system which placed voluntary quotas on 
oil importers. (1959 Weekly Report p, 550) 


LOBBY TAXES 


The AFL-CIO June 17 called on the House to reject 
a bill (HR 7123) permitting the cost of lobbying to be 
deducted from taxable income. The measure was 
approved by the House Ways and Means Committee June 
14, (Weekly Report p. 1065) 

In a letter to House Speaker Sam Rayburn (D Texas), 
Andrew J, Biemiller (ex-Rep., D Wis. 1945-47, 1949-51), 
legislative director of the AFL-CIO, said the bill ‘‘would 
be highly detrimental to the public as a whole and could 
constitute an unwarranted and substantial loss to the 
Treasury.” 

The bill would direct the Internal Revenue Service 
not te bar tax deductions for money spent on lobbying as 
long as the expenses were considered ‘“‘ordinary and 
necessary’’ business expenses. 

Biemiller said passage of the measure would benefit 
only ‘‘a few individual members of the AFL-CIO”’ by 
permitting them to deduct from their gross income the 
entire amount of their union dues. Making lobbying 
expenses deductible, Biemiller said, would lead to a 
tremendous increase in lobbying, ‘‘just as the deduct- 
ibility of expenses for business entertaining has led to an 
enormous increase in business entertaining....’’ 


COMMUNIST CHINA 


The Committee of One Million Against the Admission 
of Communist China to the United Nations June 16 called 
on the public to support its campaign to have planks 
included in the Democratic and Republican party plat- 
forms expressing opposition to any concessions to the 
Peiping government. The Committee was successfulina 
similar drive in 1956. 

As part of its current campaign, the Committee 
asked citizens to write to their Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, urging them to support the anti-Red China 
plank that had been drafted by the Committee, The 
president of the Committee, Charles Edison of New 
York, said the plank already had been endorsed by 
212 Members of Congress -- 100 Republicans and 
112 Democrats. 
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Presidential Report 








THE TEXT OF PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S JULY 6 PRESS CONFERENCE 


Following is the complete text of President Eisenhower's July6 press 
conference, the 85th of his second term, held eight weeks after the 84th (Weekly 
Report p. 861): 


THE PRESIDENT: Good morning. Please sit down. 
Do you have any questions? 


CUBAN SITUATION 


Q. MERRIMAN SMITH, United Press International: Mr. 
President, I wonder if you could give us your general reaction 
to the situation in Cuba. Is there any limit, Mr. President, to 
this country’s policy of non-intervention, and is there anything 
that can or will be done about the expropriation of American- 
owned property? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, first of all, the Sugar Act just 
passed by the Congress, it came to my desk yesterday -- a few 
minutes ago, with the reports from the several departments, and 
along with that there are our plans for staff study and conferences 
with me during the course of the day, and I am sure that there will 
be something said on the whole situation if not today, then early 
tomorrow. And I think the part of wisdom, therefore, would be 
not to make any casual statements until that has been done. 


SOVIET SUBMARINE BASE 


Q, DAVID KRASLOW, Knight Newspapers: Mr. President, 
Senator Johnson said yesterday that we can look forward to the 
establishment of a Russian submarine base in Cuba. First, sir, 
do you agree with his estimate and, secondly, assuming that 
this occurs, what would you suggest that the United States and 
the other nations of the hemisphere do, if anything? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I think there is not only the Caracas 
Resolution, but there is the OAS that /s constantly, has a permanent 
body in which these things are assessed, and what might be done 
about them, 

Now I am not going to make any guesses about the possibilities 
of which the Senator spoke. Always there is such possibilities 
in the world, but I don’t think it is a likelihood, and I do say that 
through the OAS, that if necessary to protect our own interests, and 
to make sure that we are not threatened, why we would have to 
act as we saw fit. 

Q. RAY L. SCHERER, NBC: Sir, can you conceive of a situa- 
tion where a Russian military base anda United States base would 
co-exist on Cuban soil? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I don’t believe I will comment or 
try to predict on that one. 


PLACE IN HISTORY 


Q. SCHERER: Mr. President, you have traveled almost 
100,000 miles in the cause of peace this past year and, yet, for a 
number of reasons your hopes have not been fulfilled. It has not 
been possible to reach a detente withthe Soviet Union. There was 
no summit, and the Japan visit was cancelled, Could you tell us 
how you feel about all this, in personal terms, whether, for in- 
stance, you think it might affect your place in history, and what 
part these recent developments in foreign policy might play in the 
election campaign? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, you certainly asked a big question. 
(Laughter.) Let’s just dismiss the simple part at once. My place 
in history will be decided by historians, and they will probably 
give consideration to these years and to the war years that they 
think they deserve, and then they will make a conclusion, and I 
don’t think I will be around to differ with them, 

Now, as to the effort to produce better understanding among 
the free nations, and in the hope that this will lead to a better 
road for seeking out agreements, negotiations with the iron- 
curtain countries, the Soviets, of course, I have worked on this 
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for a long, long time, and I tried in my talk of a couple weeks ago 
to try to put this thing in perspective, and I see no reason either 
for despairing because such successes as were achieved were not 
all that they would like to have been, 

On the other hand, I see no reason for getting pessimistic 
and not continuing to work. And I said then, I believe that any 
future President will find some value in the occasional visit to 
other countries, and certainly I know thatifhe is going to respond 
to the American wishes, the wishes of the American people, he 
is going to be doing his very best to promote peace. Now, that is 
all I can say. 


POSSIBILITY OF RECESSION 


Q. LLOYD M. SCHWARTZ, Fairchild Publications: Mr. 
President, an increasing number of economists appear to be 
expressing the view that a recession may be edging upon us or may 
actually be under way. I wonder what your own assessment is of 
the economic prospects. 

THE PRESIDENT: Would you name the economists? 

Q. SCHWARTZ: Well, one in particular is the research 
director for the Investment Bankers Assn., who says that we 
actually may already be in such a recession. 

THE PRESIDENT: I have seen two letters from interested 
parties, but in the second quarter our GNP was $503 billion, which 
is an all-time high. In May, the last month for which we have 
figures, the employment went up a million. The personal income 
is over $400 billion. 

Now, the one thing on which they must be predicting this 
recession is the fact that steel is operating on the order of 50 


percent. 
Now, there are two things to remember. One, that such a 
tremendous capacity was -- productive capacity of steel -- was 


built in the few years inthe past that now the 50 percent activity is 
something on the order of 75, some very few years back, And 
possibly there is a reserve capacity that is a very good thing. 
And you would not expect it to operate at 100 percent all the time, 
because then you would have to build some more and then you 
would still have a low percentage or a lower percentage. 

And the other thing is right after the conclusion of the steel 
strike, everybody was astonished by the rate of steel production, 
and inventories were built up, and there is not now the same 
demand that there was at that moment, That is the only thing 
that I know on the hgrizon that gives legitimate cause for the 
concern these people have expressed. 


ROCKEFELLER STATEMENTS 


Q. ROWLAND EVANS, New York Herald Tribune: Mr. Pres- 
ident, Governor Rockefeller has made a series of statements 
recently -- 

THE PRESIDENT: I didn’t hear you start out. 

Q. EVANS: Governor Rockefeller of New York, sir, made a 
series of statements recently questioning the relative position of 
the United States versus the Soviet Union. Specifically, he says 
that we have declined in terms of military, psychological, and 
economic strength in relation to the Soviet Union. I wonder, sir, 
whether you agree with the Governor’s assessment, and, two, 
what effect do you think his campaign along these lines will have 
on the Republican party politics? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, now, let’s talk about this thing, 
about defense and how we have declined militarily. I have put in, 
I think it is now a total of eight budgets. In five of those budgets 
the Congress has reduced the amounts for which I asked. Three 
of those budgets, and only incidentaily I remark that they were 
election years -- they have raised those budgets. Now, what I 
am at least getting at is this, that the judgment of the Executive 
Department, which is reached after -- well, tortuously, you might 
say, through the long channels that have to follow before you get to 
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the making up of the budget, has been, by and large, approved by 
the Democratic-controlled Congress during these years. There 
is not, in other words, a very great deal of difference between us. 

Now, there are individuals, of course, who get very deeply 
concerned, and possibly even worried about some of these things, 
and believe that just more money would do a better job. I will 
say the Governor is not only entitled to his own opinions, but is 
entitled to express them. And I don’t believe that that mere 
expression will itself tend to wreck any party. That is -- it 
happens to be his conviction; it is not mine. 


CHANGE OF ADMINISTRATION 


Q. JOHN M, HIGHTOWER, Associated Press: Mr. President, 
Mr. Khrushchev has set up his plans so that shortly after a 
new administration takes office, he may be in position to make 
very radical or dramatic proposals with respect to Berlin, and 
so on. Have you given any thought yet, sir, to the idea of a transi- 
tional arrangement with a new administration respecting foreign 
affairs? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I’d say only this: If -- or when the 
election is carried out and the results known, my successor, no 
matter who he may be, will be given every facility to familiarize 
himself with every going policy, every activity, every connection 
we have, and that he and his associates that he will appoint to take 
the place of my associates will be given like opportunity. So that 
this Government can go forward according to the convictions of 
the administration that comes in, and can be informed in so doing. 

Now, so far as Mr. Khrushchev’s opinion on this and his 
statements are concerned, I don’t believe that either party is -- 
should be concerned about them, and I don’t believe they are con- 
cerned about them, They are very crude attempts to involve 
himself and his influence, if any, in this country into our affairs, 
and I don’t believe that either side is going to try to find any 
advantage in whatever his advice to both of us may be. 


AGE OF PRESIDENT 


Q. CHARLES W. BAILEY, Minneapolis Tribune: Sir, in the 
light of your two terms in the White House, I wonder if you could 
give us your judgment, all other things being equal, on the im- 
portance of age as a factor in choosing a President. 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, Idon’t suppose there is any ideal age, 
because we’ve had people of all ages. As a matter of fact, my 
own case, if the good Lord allows me to fill our my term, I'll be 
the oldest man that ever served in this office. 

Now, I have not, in spite of three illnesses, I have not felt 
that physical defects or a weakness has been any decisive factor 
with me, and in the way I have conducted my office. At times I 
may doubt a little bit my mind and intellectual capacity and my 
good judgment, but I’ll tell you one thing: I never doubt my own 
heart and where it stands with America. And I don’t think that 
the physical has had a great deal to do with whatever good I’ve 
been able to accomplish or the mistakes I’ve made. 


TREASURY SURPLUS 


Q. RAYMOND P, BRANDT, St. Louis Post-Dispatch: Mr. 
President, have you received a reportonthe amount of the Treas- 
ury surplus for 1960 and have you madean estimate of how much, 
or guess as to what the 1961 surplus will be? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, we’ve got an estimate, but it has 
not yet been finalized and therefore I don’t want to put the figure 
out prematurely, I do think it is fair to say that, respecting to 
the 61, after all, we asked for the money that would make up the 
Post Office deficit and to raise the taxes for aviation gasoline and 
the tax we -- the additional half cent we asked for in highways, of 
course, went into the trust fund and not into the budget. On top of 
that, there has been a great deal of money, including just a $800 
million slug just the other day, for each year, so it would be a 
miracle if the surplus for ’61 should be what I then estimated. 

But let’s remember that that budgetary estimate lays down 
the conditions on which it is made; thatis, the additional revenues 
and the estimate as to the prosperity of the country at the time. 


CUBAN PEOPLE 


Q. JOHN V. HORNER, Washington Star: Mr. President, on 
the subject of Cuba, is the United States making any serious efforts 
to get across its story to the Cuban people so they will fully 
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understand that some time in the future that our quarrel is not 
with them but with the present policies of their present govern- 
ment? 

THE PRESIDENT: Yes, we are. Now, I haven’t had a recent 
report as to how effective that is. But that is exactly what we 
are trying to do. And I have stated before this group time and 
again we not only have no quarrel with the Cuban people, we want 
to be their friends and, indeed, I think we both need each other. 
They are great producers of sugar, and we consume, or we import 
something like over 3 million tons a yearfrom them, It seems to 
me we have a very fine mutually beneficial arrangement. And 
it is only the inexplicable actions of the government that caused 
the trouble, as we see it. 


REPUBLICAN CONVENTION 


Q. L. EDGAR PRINA, Washington Sunday Star: Mr, Presi- 
dent, you and Mr. Nixon have just had a long political talk, we 
understand. Can you tell us anything about how active a role you 
plan to play in the coming campaign? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, the only thing I know at this moment, 
I am to be at -- I’m to make a talk on the night of the 26th at the 
Republican convention and to be there the following morning for 
breakfast. And then my wife apparently gets a free lunch, and 
then we are going on from there. 

Q. PRINA: But beyond that -- 

THE PRESIDENT: Now, beyond that there are no plans made 
that I know of. Now, I do have, for some reason, an unusual 
number of prior engagements for non-political meetings and all 
over the place, but I haven’t got any political engagements made 
for the time being, except that one. (There was a chorus of 
“*Mr. President.’’) 


COMMUNIST CHINA 


Q. SPENCER DAVIS, Associated Press: Communist China 
has been contending that war is inevitable with the capitalist 
countries, and the Soviet Union has been saying otherwise. What 
is your opinion of this and to what extent should it guide our future 
policies? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, you mean in the effort to split 
these two peoples apart, or what do you mean? 

Q. DAVIS: Yes. 

THE PRESIDENT: Or our policy in avoiding it; what are 
you talking about? 

Q. DAVIS: Our policy in meeting the threat of a nation that 
believes war is inevitable. 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I wili say this. If you will go back 
into the writings of Lenin and even, | think, you will find it in 
Stalin’s book on the problems of Leninism, these same statements 
were made. Now, as these people have gotten more productive, 
they have a much bigger collection of productive mechanisms, 
In other words, they have accumulated wealth, and they’ve also 
got a great arsenal of powerful weapons; I think that there is -- 
there comes a time when their views as to the methods they will 
use to dominate the world should be -- might be changed. And I 
think that there is a change going on there that probably the Red 
Chinese have not yet decided upon. Asof this moment, they seem 
to be much more belligerent and much more, you might say, 
quarrelsome than are their associates. 

But I would think this: just as always in this world vigilance, 
alertness and strength are the base from which you must work as 
you try to bring about conditions in which these things will not 
come about. 

(There was a chorus of ‘‘Mr. President.’’) 


KHRUSHCHEV STATEMENT 


Q. DAVID P, SENTNER, Hearst Newspapers: Mr. President, 
as a followup to that subject, would you care to comment on the 
statement of Khrushchev in Austria that he would like to have 
the Communist flag fly over the whole world during his lifetime? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I think he said in that same state- 
ment that he wasn’t talking about doing it by violence or by war; 
he said this was a hope of his, but he said not an expectation. Now, 
I may be quoting from a report from your newspapers. I’m not 
sure. But he said it was a hope and not an expectation. In other 
words, they, the Communists, have never retreated one step 
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from their conviction, their belief, that the Communist flag ought 
to fly over the whole world from poleto pole. And so their inten- 
tion is still the same. (There was a chorus of ‘‘Mr. President.’’) 


EAST-WEST NEGOTIATIONS 


Q. ROBERT C, PIERPOINT, CBS News: Mr, President, in 
view of Premier Khrushchev’s derailment of East-West negotia- 
tions in the last few months, do you see any way that we could 
get these talks and negotiations back on the track during the re- 
mainder of your Administration? 

THE PRESIDENT: I have directed, and I’ve made sure, that 
there is a clear understanding on the part of the Soviets that we 
are ready to talk any time, honestly and without any equivocation 
or evasiveness on the problems that have been attracting our 
attention; | mean our common attention. These are disarmament, 
nuclear testing, liberalizing movements, and exchange of ideas, 
and all that sort of thing between our two sides. 


DISARMAMENT 


Q. LILLIAN LEVY, Science Service: Mr. President, on the 
subject of disarmament, what were the plans we would have 
presented on nuclear disarmament at Geneva had not the Russians 
walked out, and has their walkout affected our decision concerning 
the resumption of nuclear testing? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, to take the second part, the nuclear 
testing, there is not yet any indication that they intend to walk out 
on these particular negotiations. 

The five nations on our side -- Canada, Italy, Britain, our- 
selves, and France -- that are the part of the 10-nation conference, 
are staying there for a while, because this gives them such a fine 
opportunity to refine and agree upon the details of the plan that 
we should, or would have submitted to the Russians on the day 
they walked out. Now, this plan has been exposed in its general 
terms and, as I say, is now undergoing some refinement, and 
that’s all there is to be done. 


PRESS CONFERENCES 


Q. LAWRENCE H, BURD, Chicago Tribune: Mr. President, 
this is the first press conference we’ve had in eight weeks, and 
part of that time you’ve been away, but part of that time you’ve 
been in the city. My question is: Do you base your decision on 
whether or not to hold a press conference on some policy con- 
sideration, apart from the time element that you have, or how 
do you decide whether or not to holda press conference? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, as a matter of fact, I suppose there 
is some little bit of whim that comes in once in a while. But, in 
fact, I don’t try to be talking all the time. I don’t try to take 
charge of the microphone and carry that as my baton, But the 
fact is now, one week I made a speech, on Monday. I said about 
all on the subject then that seemed to be engaging the headlines 
that I could think of, and there seemed to be very little reason 
for a press conference, And then, as you say, I’m away at times, 
and other things come up. Whenever theday seems to be free and 
I can do it, well, frankly, I enjoy many of them, you know. And 
so it is not any running out on the thing; it’s just, as I say, how 
it happens to strike me, I guess. 


NUCLEAR TEST BAN 


Q. FELIX BELAIR, New York Times: Mr. President; in the 
matter of nuclear testing, Mr. President, I think it is now ap- 
proaching two years since we volunteered the ban on further 
testing, and there have not been, of course, any controls or 
assurance that Russia is not continuing its tests. Is it the inten- 
tion to continue the ban on our testing as long as the negotiations 
continue, in view of -- what I am getting at, Mr. President, the 
charge frequently heard that this is gambling with the national 
security, of which you'll hear more inthe weeks ahead, I am sure. 

THE PRESIDENT: As of this moment, we, of course, we 
are actually proposing certain tests in which the free countries 
will participate and on, you might say, an equal basis so far as 
that can be established. There are very many legal and technical 
problems or obstacles to overcome, and our hope would be that 
in this matter we would have this much -- we would have a suffi- 
cient, you might say, assurance -- sufficient assurance of 
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progress and honest intent on the part of the other fellow that we 
could afford to stand for a few more months without testing. 

Now, I’ve made quite clear about -- I think it was about last 
January, or something of that kind -- that our promise no longer 
held. We had said we will not test in the atmosphere, we will not 
do anything to pollute it. We reserved the right, however, if we 
cannot get any kind of agreement, to make such underground tests 
as we would choose. 

Well, that decision has not been changed, On the other hand, 
when we will make a decision that we now have to go in our own -- 
in the interests of our own security and defense, that is one that 
has to be made when we see what happens, I can’t -- I must say 
it hasn’t been too hopeful in its outlook, but I think it is still 
worthwhile pressing for some kind of an agreement. 

(There was a chorus of ‘‘Mr. President.’’) 


CAMP DAVID 


Q. CHARLES H. MOHR, Time Magazine: Mr. President, 
during the period right after the summit, Mr. President, when 
Mr. Khrushchev was releasing a whole waterfall of words and 
abuse about you, he made a statement that at Camp David you 
had said that you weren’t in favor of German reunification, and 
that’s been dealt with by a White House statement, But it seems 
Mr. Khrushchev is embarrassed somewhat now because of his 
own friendly attitude during this period, in view of the Chinese 
attacks on him. Can you tell us some of the concessions he might 
have suggested at Camp David and some of the other things that 
had passed between you on this Berlin question over the months 
in communications? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, frankly, this talk, like among, 
between most heads of state, heads of government, was of 
informal character, taking from one end of the spectrum and 
going te the other. And the only concession that was made that 
I know of was the one that I announced the following morning, | 
think; let’s say Tuesday or Wednesday after that; I guess even 
before this body, that, so far as his attitude on Berlin and his 
policy on Berlin was concerned, he had removed the time limit. 

You remember, he had had a time limit that at first he put 
six months, and then he hinted at another one, and he said there 
would be no time limit, although he said he wanted to negotiate 
honestly, and we said we wanted to negotiate honestly always, 
having in mind the basic problem of the reunification of Germany. 
Now, that was all that was -- that I remember -- of a substantive 
concession made by him and certainly we didn’t make any, be- 
cause we didn’t have any to make. (There was a chorus of ‘‘Mr. 
President.’’) 


ROCKEFELLER 


Q. CHARLES W. ROBERTS, Newsweek: Sir, in the past, 
you have praised Governor Rockefeller as a good Republican. 
Has your view of him changed, or do you still consider him quali- 
fied for a place on the Republican ticket? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I don’t know what I’ve said -- I’ve 
said this. I’ve had a good number of years of experience with 
Nelson Rockefeller, and I have found him a dedicated honest, 
hard-working man, and that’s what I still think about him. Now, 
this doesn’t mean that I necessarily agree with all the conclu- 
sions that he has made in a number of fields. 


INCOMING PRESIDENT 


Q. ROSCOE DRUMMOND, New York Herald Tribune: Mr. 
President, I would like to return to an earlier question and ask 
whether you feel, in view of the great uncertainty of foreign 
developments, whether after the election there should be close 
and recurring personal consultation between you and the incom- 
ing President regardless of who is elected? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I don’t feel -- after all, just like 
it takes two to make a fight, it takes two to make an agreement. 
And assuming that any individual wants this kind of consultation, 
he will certainly find me quite ready and willing. 

Now, I would say this. In my own case, I found that to get 
into the documents, the budgets that were being proposed at that 
time -- you see, I have to make up a ’62 budget and propose it; 
I have to make up a State of the Union Message, and a whole -- 
recommendations including those about my convictions about the 
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necessary reorganization of government and all that. Now, we 
do have those documents which I think would do him more good 
than too many just talks. But he will always be welcome to come 
in, I assure you. 


FARM POLICIES 


Q. KENNETH M. SCHEIBEL, Gannett Newspapers: Mr. 
President, in view of the recent election in North Dakota, do you 
think the Republican party ought to adopt a new farm program, 
or some new policies? 

THE PRESIDENT: I don’t think any general policies. I wiil 
say this: Right now I think it would be very good for the farmers 
to take this one, this troublesome wheat thing, and pass the bill 
that the Senate did pass, and send it over to the House. It has not 
been passed yet, and I think it would be a very good thing for them. 

Actually, we talk about the farm problem like there is just 
one. There areas many farm problems as there are commodities, 
as there are different localities in this country, and it is a real 
mishmash of problems. And there is nobody that I know of that 
is ever going to cure it completely by governmental action. And 
anyone that believes that either the economic or the general 
economic or, more specifically, the farms problem are going to 
be cured completely by legislation is fooling himself. That’s 
all there is to it. 

Q. MARVIN L. ARROWSMITH, Associated Press: Thank 
you, Mr. President, 


SUGAR 


President Eisenhower July 6 signed the bill (HR 12311) revising the Sugar 
Act and issued a statement announcing he was cutting the Cuba sugar quota by 
700,000 tons. Following is the complete text (see p. 1181): 


I have today approved legislation enacted by the Congress 
which authorizes the President to determine Cuba’s sugar quota 
for the balance of calendar year 1960 and for the three-month 
period ending March 31, 1961. In conformity with this legislation 
I have signed a proclamation which, in the national interest, 
establishes the Cuban sugar quota for the balance of 1960 at 
39,752 short tons, plus the sugar certified for entry prior to 
July 3, 1960. This represents a reduction of 700,000 short tons 
from the original 1960 Cuban quota of 3,119,655 short tons. 

This deficit will be filled by purchases from other free 
world suppliers. 

The importance of the United States Government's action 
relating to sugar quota legislation makes it desirable, | believe, 
to set forth the reasons which led the Congress to authorize and 
the Executive to take this action in the national interest. 

Normally about one-third of our total sugar supply comes 
from Cuba. Despite every effort on our part to maintain tradi- 
tionally friendly relations, the Government of Cuba is now 
following a course which raises serious questions as to whether the 
United States can, in the long run, continue to rely upon that 
country for such large quantities of sugar. I believe that we 
would fail in our obligation to our people if we did not take steps 
to reduce our reliance for a major food product upon a nation which 
has embarked upon a deliberate policy of hostility toward the 
United States 

The government of Cuba has committed itself to purchase 
substantial quantities of goods from the Soviet Union under barter 
arrangements, It has chosen to undertake to pay for these goods 
with sugar -- traded at prices well below those which it has 
obtained in the United States. The inescapable conclusion is 
that Cuba has embarked on a course of action to commit steadily 
increasing amounts of its sugar crop to trade with the Communist 
bloc, thus making its future ability to fill the sugar needs of the 
United States ever more uncertain. 

It has been with the most genuine regret that this Government 
has been compelled to alter the heretofore mutually beneficial 
sugar trade between the United States and Cuba. Under the system 
which has existed up to this time, the people of Cuba, particularly 
those who labor in the cane fields and in the mills, have benefited 
from the maintenance of an assured market in the United States, 
where Cuban sugar commands a price well above that which could 
be obtained in the world market. These benefits also reached 
many others whose livelihood was related to the sugar industry 
on the island. 
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The American people will always maintain their friendly 
feelings for the people of Cuba. We look forward to the day when 
the Cuban government will once again allow this friendship to be 
fully expressed in the relations between our two countries. 


OTHER STATEMENTS 


Other recent public statements by President Ei senhower 

May 23 -- Executive Order creating a board to investigate a 
labor dispute between the Chicago, Rock Island Pacific Railroad, 
and other railroads represented by the Western Carriers’ Con- 
ference Committee, and the Switchmen’s Union of North America 
(AFL-CIO), The immediate effect of the order was to prohibit a 
scheduled strike for 60 days. 

May 27 -- Statement urging citizens to contribute to the Red 
Cross drive for Chilean earthquake victims. 

May 31 -- President’s greetings to delegates to the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization meeting in Washington. Mr. Eisenhower 
said SEATO ‘‘collective security arrangements are indispensable 
safeguards of freedom with justice in today’s world.’’ 

June 1 -- Remarks to delegates to the Second Atlantic Con- 
ference of Young Political Leaders. 

June 1 -- Executive Order creating a White House Service 
Certificate, and a White House Service Badge, to be awarded to 
meritorious armed services personnel, other than Presidential 
aides, detailed to White House duty for at least one year subsequent 
to Jan. 20, 1953. 

June 1 -- Remarks at the 50th Anniversary Commemorative 
Dinner of the Boy Scouts of America. 

June 3 -- Proclamation designating Sept. 13, 1960 as General 
of the Armies John J. Pershing Centennial Day. 

June 4 -- Joint communique with Canadian Prime Minister 
John G, Diefenbaker. 

June 4 -- Remarks at Bear Mountain Inn, Bear Mountain, 
N.Y., at a testimonial! dinner for Rep. Katharine St. George (R 
N.Y.) 

June 5 -- Commencement address at Notre Dame University. 

June 7 -- Executive Order making it possible for certain 
Government employees serving under temporary or indefinite 
appointments to acquire career or career-conditional status. 

June 8 -- Exchange of letters on the Chilean earthquakes 
with Chilean President Jorge Alessandri Rodriguez. 

June 13 -- Announcement that the U.S, would participate in 
international expedition in 1960-64 to explore the Indian Ocean. 
The announcement said the expedition would be led by the Inter- 
national Council of Scientific Unions, The Hague, with the National 
Academy of Sciences participating for the U.S., supported by the 
Navy Department and the National Science Foundation. 

June 13 -- Letter accepting the resignation of Don C, Bliss 
as U.S. Ambassador to Ethiopia, 

June 14 -- President’s remarks on his arrival in Manila, 

June 15 -- Address to a special joint session of the Philippine 
Congress. 

June 15 -- Toast at a state dinner for Mr. Eisenhower given 
by Philippine President Carlos P. Garcia. 

June 15 -- Letter to Turkish President Cemal Gursel saying 
Turkey’s friends welcomed the provisional government’s determ- 
ination to hold elections and turn over power to a new civilian 
government and praising the Gursel government’s ‘‘constructive’’ 
policies. 

June 16 -- Remarks in Manila at a joint session ofthe Philip- 
pine and American chambers of commerce and at a reception. 

June 18 -- President’s remarks at a mass rally and at a 
state dinner in Taipei, Formosa, and on leaving Formosa. At the 
rally, the President said, ‘‘ You may be assured that our continuing 
search fer peaceful solutions to outstanding international problems 
does not reflect the slightest lessening of our determination to 
stand with you, and with all our free neighbors of the Pacific, 
against any aggression. The United States does not recognize the 
claim of the warlike and tyrannical Communist regime in Peking 
to speak for all the Chinese people. In the United Nations we 
support the Republic of China, a founding member, as the only 
rightful representative of China in that organization.”’ 

June 19 -- Remarks on President’s arrival in Seoul, Korea. 

June 20 -- Remarks to Korean National Assembly, toast at 
state luncheon, talk at military review, joint communique with 
South Korean Prime Minister Huh Chung and farewell state- 
ment, 
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CQ Senate Votes 165 through 168. 


Senate Votes to Override President’s Pay Raise Veto, 


Acts on Supplemental, Defense and State-Justice Funds 





















































HR 11998, Appropriate $39,996,608,000 to the Department 167. HR 9883. Postal and Federal Employees’ Salary Increase 
= of Defense hs leas 1961 Adoption of the conference Acts of 1960, providing an across-the-board 7% percent pay 
report. > Agreed to 83-3 (D 52-3; R 31-0), June 30, 1960. increase for 1.6 million postal, classified and other federal 
The President did not take a position on the bill. (See employees. Passage of the bill over the President s 4 
story p. 1183) (two-thirds majority required), Passed 74-24 (D 55-9; 
; R 19-15), July 1, 1960 (66 ‘‘yeas"’ were needed to override). 
A ‘‘nay’’ was a vote supporting the President’s position, 
166, HR 11666. Appropriate $712,494,147 for the Departments of (See story p. 1187) 
State and Justice, the Judiciary and related agencies in Aor, 
fiscal 1961, plus $5,550,000 in indefinite appropriations from 168. HR 12740. Appropriate $166,324,740 in see Ye — 
special accounts in the Treasury. Passed 70-10 (D 43-10; oe ree owe . oe at aegg * wut 
R 27-0), June 30, 1960. The President did not take a posi- ‘asse -2 a *y. Be : ; Ate 
tion on the bill, (See story p. 1186) did not take a position on the bill, (See story p. x 
TOTAL ; | ss DEMOCRATIC REPUBLICAN 
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ALASKA | IOWA | NEVADA 
Bartlett ee a Hickenlooper Y Y NY | Bible YYYY OPO 
amg ae eae | Martin ? ? 2 2 | Cannon t > 3°" ee 
ARIZONA | KANSAS | NEW HAMPSHIRE 
reren,, YY NY | Nem yy ey [MS QMMPOMRE yy [SOuTHCCAROUMA 
ARKANSAS Fe .') | oo V¥ Y V | Thermend YNNY 
ANSAS _ | KENTUCKY | NEW JERSEY SOUTH DAKOT 
conan yea | ee Williams yyyy| A 
McClellan YYNY | yn ‘Yay | 2 ee YYNY 
CALIFORNIA LOUISIANA | NEW MEXICO | Mundt YY VF 
Engle *, Vv ¥ ¥ Ellender 1. © |  dedeonen YYyy _— vy 
Kuchel 7 7 2 Long ¥ Fa T Cheeses YtyYy Kone oe YY 
COLORADO P MAINE NEW YORK efauver 
Carroll : : i ee Muskie Tie ¥ & javite yYYyyy | me ¥y 
Allott i i Smith ¥ ¥ ¥ ¥ | Keanten YYYY onmeen . ee 
COC TICUT MARYLAND | NORTH CAROLINA -— ’ 
odd bd Y 7 Beall a ae Ervin YNNY — YYYyY 
Bush ¥ N Y Butler 7+ += Serdan YNY Y - ss ‘¥my 
DELAWARE a MASSACHUSETTS | NORTH DAKOTA VERMONT 
Frear Y Kennedy xX + Y Y |  Brumsdale i oS 4 YY Y 
Williams YY NN Saltonstalj ¥ou"’y Young a... SH Aon - 
Holland: Yyany | oHI0 | VIRGINIA . 
moles YY ¥ |} ae YyYyYyY Lausshe YY NY | Byrd Y2NY 
=a McNamara | Young vyroeyv !) Be YYYY 
CR veel ¥ xn y | Sera OKLAHOMA | WASHINGTON 
a y NY y | flumphrey ; . + Kerr Y Y Y Y | Jackson YYYY 
Awan” at ae Monroney $ = V¥ V | pteswcen YyYyyYy 
—. YYY ee OREGON | WEST VIRGINI 
Long Y Eastland ee. Morse i a a » 
IDAHO eile Stennis hh odinniiind Lusk YYN¢ | ate Iph y y y y 
| MISSOURI P ncorp 
Church | i ey ee Hennings ? t.2 % ) ahaa, NY YY | WISCONSIN 
aoe OY NY lage YY |e sy Yel mer | Oy YY 
NTANA RHODE ISLAND fai 
Douglas ie Mansfield Y 7.9 oan yyy y_ | SYOMING 
Dirksen * + = = Murray ; Te Pastore YYYY | O'Mahoney ¥ ¥ : : 
Democrats in this type; Republicans in Italics 
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CQ Senate Votes 169 through 172. 


Senate Takes Four Roll Calls on Sugar Act Proposals, 


Approves Conference Report and Sends Bill to President 






























































se 
ay 
oun 169. SJ Res 217, Authorize the President to cut the Cuban sugar Agreed to 50-7 (D 32-4; R 18-3), July3, 1960. A ‘‘yea’’ was 
eto 
en quota for 1960. Passed 84-0 (D 56-0; R 28-0), July 2, 1960. a vote supporting the President’ 8 position. 
s). A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote supporting the President’s position. 
ee. (See story p. 1181) 171. HR 12311. Morse (D Ore.) amendment to substitute the 
? language of S J Res 217 (above). Rejected 29-30 (D 12-25; 
R 17-5), July 3, 1960. The President did not take a position 
ads 170. HR 12311. Extend the Sugar Act of 1948 for one year, on the amendment. 
61 through Dec. 31, 1961, and authorize the President to cut 
4 and redistribute the quota for Cuba. Anderson (D N.M.) 172. HR 12311. Adoption of the conference report. Agreed to 
ent po g 
amendment restricting provisions to 1960 and authorizing 32-24 (D 26-11; R 6-13). A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote supporting the 
g Pp § 
broader Presidential discretion in redistributiing quotas. President’s position. 
TOTAL ee DEMOCRATIC aA REPUBLICAN 
Vore No. | 169 | 170 | 171 | 172 | Vote No. | aes ie 71 [172] [vee ne. [169 | 170 | 171 | 172 | 
Yeo | 84 | 50 | 29 | 32 Yeo | 26 Yeo | 28 | #18 | 17 6 
4 | : — } } 1 
Noy o}| 7 | » | 24 Noy | 4{ ain Mey | O| 3] 5113 
7 oa oe . a . Y Record Vote For (yea). 
~ ~ } “ ‘ Paired For. 
© 4 4 A © 4 4 A) | 2 4 4 A } Announced For, CQ Poll For. 
- — N Record Vote Against (nay). 
| X Paired A fe 
— Y?2?2%2 — YYNY | NEBRASKA o penoman Gente. CQ Pol! Against. 
' 5 f artke > 9 | Curtis 7, FT ? Absent, General Pair, “Present,” Did 
Sparkman 7 ¥ ¥ F Capehart ' =e | Hruska YNYN act enasenee or aneunr Pell. 
aad ALASKA IOWA | NEVADA | 
. Bartlett YYNY ian TV Bible v2<« 4 | 8 LA AY 
Gruening TT Vv 2 Martin 2 F 4 | Connon ys oe -— =. 
74 ARIZONA | KANSAS is NEW HAMPSHIRE SOUTH CAROLINA 
oe . H . td ate l . ; : 2 | Bridges $ ¢ 2? ? | Johnston 7, 2 = 9 
, soladwater f c oe ppe f s f Cotton t t ? ? | | 
“Fulbright 1440i Yt ¢ | NEW JERSEY onset, 
; u 'g ‘ | .ooper + = Willi +, FT mM. ¥ 
; McClellan Y Y NY | Morton vv "9 | Qa YY yy | Gave YY YN 
CALIFORNIA | LOUISIANA | NEW M | _Munde 
Engle YY NY | Ellender YNYN | ecu ae: , | TEMMEssee Y 2??? 
, Kuchel Y Y Y Y | | Long x. s © Chavez . FF ey ae Y Y N Y 
COLORADO | MAINE NEW YORK TEXAS 
, Carroll TT = | Muskie ¥Y Fh Jat its Y YY? ; A VYNY 
Allott Y Y YN | Smith YY NN Sate YY YN — . vay 
CONNECTICUT MARYLAND | NORTH CAROLINA —e 
; Dodd YYNY Beall t 2? 2? | Ervin YYNY — ova 
, Bush Y # NN Butler oo 3 F Jordar: YYNY Sannin Vy Ee 
DELAWARE MASSACHUSETTS NORTH DAKOTA VERMONT 
Frear 7, Fy «= § Kennedy . = Brunsdale = = a Atk Y N Y WN 
i Williams 7, eS Saltonstall t t 7 7 | Young yY Fw F | P — t N Y N 
FLORIDA MICHIGAN | OHIO | VIRGINIA 
Holland YY NY | Hart Y Y NY | Leusche YYYN| 
Smathers T 2 < 9 McNam Yt xX ¢ | Byrd ¥ » t 
lamara Young ¥. wey Robertson ¥ t 
GEORGIA | MINNESOTA | OKLAHOMA eS 
Russell : 2 Humphrey 7, © Se Kerr Y 2? - ¢ | jockees vYYN 
i Talmadge ‘eR McCarthy YYNY | Monrone Y??2 ¢ | 
al | y : * | Magnuson . F a 
: HAWAII ‘ MISSISSIPPI | OREGON | WEST VIRGINIA r 
Long nee Eastland Y ¢ - ¢ | Morse YNYNI] Byrd Ytuny 
Fong : a tk he Stennis ¥ 3 = ¥ | Lusk YYNN|] Randolph y Ny Y N 
IDAHO | MISSOURI PENNSYLVANIA | WISCONSIN 
urch ¥Y ¥y am Hennings t+ ? t | Clark ¥¥ ¥ 6 | tee YNYN 
4 Dworshak YY YN ] ymington ¥ F t Scott i ae ee Will > 9 9 
/ ILLINOIS MONTANA RHODE ISLAND | WYOMING Pee a 
; Douglas ¥ = oes Mansfield YT ¥ wT | Green Y Y N McGee 4 
Dirksen Y Y NY | M | . > 3 
| irks urray . ta Pastore ‘ ¢ = O'Mahoney t+ 2??? 
Democrats in this type; Republicans in Italics 
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CQ House Votes 77 through 79. 


(Corresponding to Congressional Record Roll-Call Vote Nos. 170, 171, 175.) 


House Votes to Extend Sugar Act, Override Pay Raise Veto; 


Rejects Move to Recommit Theodore Roosevelt Memorial Bill 


77. HR 12311. Extend the Sugar Act of 1948 for one year and (two-thirds majority required). Passed 345-69 (D 256-13; 












































authorize the President to cut and redistribute the quota for R 89-56), (276 ‘‘yeas’’ were needed to override), A ‘“‘nay’’ 
Cuba. Passed 395-0 (D 252-0; R 143-0), June 30, 1960. was a vote supporting the President’s position. (See story 
A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote supporting the President’s position. p. 1187) 
(See story p. 1181) 
79. HR 8665. Establish a memorial to former President 
Theodore Roosevelt in the National Capital, to be constructed 
78. HR 9883, Postal and Federal Employees’ Salary Increase by the Interior Department on Roosevelt Island. Jones (D 
Acts of 1960, providing an across-the-board 7% percent pay Mo.) motion to recommit (kill) the bill. Rejected 59-308 
increase for 1.6 million postal, classified and other federal (D 41-198; R 18-110), July 1, 1960. A ‘‘nay’’ was a vote 
employees. Passage of the bill over the President’s veto supporting the President's position. 
TOTAL DEMOCRATIC l REPUBLICAN 
Vote No. | 77 | 78 | 79] Vote No. | | 77 | 78 | 79 | Voreno. | | 77 | 78 | 79 | 
Yeo 395 | 345 | 59 Yeo | 252 256 | 4) | Yeo | 143 | 89 18 
+ + + + ——— - - + + + + + 
Noy | 0] 69 | x8 Noy [o| 13] 198 Noy o| 56 | 110 ] 
| 
777879 =| 777879 777879 
| - KEY - 
ALABAMA | 25 Kasem Y Y N HAWAII te. = 
3 Andrews YY Y 17 King Y Y N AL Inouye Y Y N | ma 
1 Boykin Y YN 26 Roosevelt Y Y N IDAHO a> 
7 Elliott Y Y N 21 Hiestand a. 1 Pfost Y YN —- seb I. 
2 Grant YY ¥ Bw 22 Holt Y ¥ WN 2 Budge ¥ x Paired eon wets 
9 Huddleston ee 18 Hosmer Y Y N ILLINOIS |S pean Reet 00 Pen he 
8 Jones 7 YY YT 16 Jackson eS ae 25 Gray t+ Y N | > Absent Seoant Pair “Present.” Did 
5 Rains ,y 24 Lipscomb YY Y 21 Mack a “aac, 
4 Roberts YY N 15 McDonough Y Y N 24 Price Y Y N g 
6 Selden YT ¥ Ww 20 Smith TY ¥ PR 23 Shipley ¥ ¥ Ww 
ALASKA COLORADO 16 Allen Y NN 
AL Rivers * ¥ WN 4 Aspinall Y Y N 17 Arends Y NN 777879 
ARIZONA 2 Johnson Y Y N 19 Chiperfieid t Y N 
2 Udall v Y ? ] Rogers Y Y N 14 Hoffman Y Y N | 
1 Rhodes Y NN 3 Chenoweth Y Y N 15 Mason 2 Jf 9 | 1OWA 
ARKANSAS CONNECTICUT 18 Michel Y YN 6 Coad Y YN 
5 Alford 7? 9 2 Bowles 2 ¥ 20 Simpson Y YN 5 Smith YY ? 
1 Gathings Y Y N 1 Daddario Y Y N 22 Springer Y Y N 2 Wolf YY Y 
4 Harris Y ¥ 2 3 Giaimo ¥ TH Chicago-Cook County 3 Gross YN Y 
2 Mills + ¥ WH 4 Irwin a oF 12 Vacancy 8 Hoeven Y NN 
6 Norrell Y NN AL Kowalski Y YN 1 Dawson 29 VY ? 7 Jensen Y YN 
3 Trimble ¥ ¥ W 5 Monagan Y Y N 5 Kluczynski ~ ¥ Ss 4 Kyl YY Y 
CALIFORNIA DELAWARE 7 Libonati Y Y WN 1 Schwengel Y N N 
7 Cohelan Y ¥ AL McDowell 7 ¥ W 3 Murphy Y YN KANSAS 
14 Hagen Y YN FLORIDA 6 O'Brien Y YN 5 Breeding Y YN 
2 Johnson Y Y N 2 Bennett Y YN 2 O’Hara + 7 2B 2 George YT ¥:.¥ 
11 McFall Y Y N 4 Fascell 7, ¥ WH 1] Pucinski Y YN 3 Hargis Y YN 
1 Miller (C.W.) , Ew 7 Haley YT ¥ 8 Rostenkowski yY Y N 1 Avery YX N 
8 Miller (G.P.) ¥ ¥ WW 5 Herlong ie at 9 Yates Y Y N 4 Rees Y NWN 
3 Moss , = 2 8 Matthews — =<. + 13 Church Y Y N 6 Smith YN ? 
29 Saund ee ow 6 Rogers a, i ¢ Collier YY Y KENTUCKY : 
5 Shelley yy) 3 Sikes Y Y¥ ? 4 Derwinski i 3 Burke Y YN 
27 Sheppard : i 1 Cramer Y YN INDIANA 4 Chelf Y YN 
12 Sisk YY ¥ WN GEORGIA 11 Barr Y YN 2 Natcher Y YN 
6 Baldwin ¥ ¥ WN 8 Blitch ? ? ? 3 Brademas Y YN 7 Perkins Y YN 
10 Gubser Y Y WN 10 Brown Y Y N 8 Denton Y Y N 5 Spence 2 Y ? 
4 Mailliard yy ve 5 Davis . + 10 Harmon Y YN 1 Stubblefield Y Y N 
13 Teague Y YN 4 Flynt YN Y 9 Hogan YY Y 6 Watts Y YN 
28 Utt ¥Y 2. ¥ 3 Forrester Y YY 1 Madden Y YN 8 Siler YY Y 
30 Wilson 2: Of 9 Landrum ". ¥ 2 5 Roush Y YN LOUISIANA 
9 Younger 7 7 Mitchell Y YN 6 Wampler Y YN 2 Boggs Y YN 
Los Angeles County 2 Pilcher YN ? 4 Adair Y YN 4 Brooks Y Y ? 
23 Doyle Y YN 1 Preston Y Y ? 7 Bray Y Y N 1 Hebert Y Y > 
19 Holifield Y Y ? 6 Vinson ? ? ? 2 Halleck Y NWN 8 McSween Y Y 2 
Democrats in this type; Republicans in Italics 
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CQ House Votes 77 through 79. 


(Corresponding to Congressional Record Roll-Call Vote Nos. 170, 171, 175 























T T T 
777879 777879 777879 | 777879 
t + 
6 Morrison Y YN NEBRASKA 7 Lennon YYY 6 McMillan , oe iz 
5 Passman ow fee 3 Brock "iy 5 Scott yY ¥ 9? 2 Riley YY ¥ WF 
7 Thompson a a. 4 McGinley T BY 11 Whitener a a 1 Rivers 7 * 2B 
3 Willis y¥ ¥? 2 Cunningham Y Y Y 10 Jonas Y Y N SOUTH DAKOTA 
MAINE 1 Weaver YY Y NORTH DAKOTA 1 McGovern " 
2 Coffin Y Y N NEVADA | AL Burdick yw > 2 Berry YNY 
1 Oliver Y Y N AL Baring 7" V Ff | AL Short Y N ? | TENNESSEE 
3 McIntire Y NWN NEW HAMPSHIRE | OHIO 6 Bass Y ¥ ¥ 
MARYLAND 2 Bass Y NN 9 Ashley t Y N 9 Davis ¥ ¥ & 
2 Brewster Y Y WN 1 Merrou Y Y WN 11 Cook 7 FT = | 8 Everett + ¥H 
4 Fallon Y YN NEW JERSEY 20 Feighan Y YN | 4 Evins a. -. 
6 Foley Y Y N 11 Addonizio YT 18 Hays , ) = 3 Frazier Y Y N 
7 Friedel Y Y W 14 Daniels . Fm 9 Kirwan a 5 Loser YY VM 
3 Garmatz Y Y N 13 Gallagher Ty ww | 17 Levering 7, ve 7 Murray Y NN 
1 Johnson YY yY 10 Rodino eT a 10 Moeller Y Y N 2 Baker ? N X 
5 Lankford Y Y N 4 Thompson ? Y N 6 Vacancy 1 Reece Y NWN 
MASSACHUSETTS 3. Auchincloss ae ae 21 Vanik Y Y N TEXAS 
2 Boland Y Y N I Cahill Y Y N 14 Ayres Y N ? 3 Beckworth - a 
13 Burke a a 8 Canfield Y YN 13 Baumbart Y Y ? 2 Brooks YY ¥ Bw 
4 Donohue Y YN 6 Dwyer T ¥ 8 Betts Y Y N 17 Burleson . ¥ 
7 Lane Y Y N 5 Frelinghuysen Y NWN 22 Bolton YY @ 22 Casey ye 8 
8 Macdonald Y Y ? 2 Glenn , 2 16 Bou TT V¥ WF 7 Dowdy ae ee 
12 McCormack Y YN 9 Osmers YF o 7 Brown Y Y N 21 Fisher Y Y N 
11 O'Neill Y YN | 12 Wallhauser Y Y N_ | 12 Devine ee 13 Ikard Y Y N 
3 Philbin Y Y N 7 Widnall Y Y N 15 Henderson Y N WN 20 Kilday Y Y N 
6 Bates Y Y N NEW MEXICO 2 Hess Y N N 15 Kilgore Y Y N 
1 Conte Y YN AL Montoya YT 5 Latta Y Fa 19 Mahon Y Y N 
10 Curtis Y NWN AL Morris ¥Y ¥ W& 4 McCulloch . = 1 Patman  .. & 
9 Keith Y NN |. NEW YORK 23 Minshall Y J N 11 Poage Y NN 
14 Martin 2 Y ? 41 Dulski ¥ ¥ Ww 3 Schenck Y Y N 4 Rayburn 
5 Rogers Y Y N 30 O’Brien = 1 Scherer Yu y 18 Rogers 7 = 
MICHIGAN 32 Stratton Y Y N OKLAHOMA 16 Rutherford + 
7 O'Hara Y YN 27 Barry Y NWN 3 Albert Y Y N 6 Teague Y ¥ WN 
12 Bennett ¥y ¥ 9 Becker Y Y N 2 Edmondson ? Y¥ ? 8 Thomas Y Y N 
8 Bentley ? xX 3 Derounian Y Y N 5 Jarman ? Y N 9 Thompson ¥ ¥ 
18 Broomfield Y Y WN 26 Dooley Y N WN 6 Morris o y ? 10 Thornberry ¥ ¥ Ww 
10 Cederberg Y NN 33 Kilburn Y N ? 4 Steed ? 9? 3 12 Wright Y Y N 
Chamberlain Y NWN 40 Miller Y Y N 1 Belcher Y Y N 14 Young Y Y N 
Ford Y NWN 39 Ostertag Y Y N OREGON 5 Alger . 8 
Griffin YN ? 42 Pillion YNY 3 Green YY Y UTAH 
4 Hoffman Y NWN 34 Pirnie ¥Y vv ¥ 4 Porter Y Y N 2 King i - 
3 Johansen Y NWN 43 Goodell YN Y 2 Ullman Y Y N 1 Dixon Y NN 
11 Knox Y Y N 35 Riehlman Y YN 1 Norblad 7S VERMONT 
2 Meader Y YN 37 Robison Y N WN PENNSYLVANIA AL Meyer YY ¥ W 
Detroit-Wayne County 28 St. George Y NWN 25 Clark Y Y N VIRGINIA 
13 Diggs YY Y 36 Taber YN ? 21 Dent ? Y N 4 Abbitt yy 
15 Dingell Y YN 31 Taylor a oe 11 Flood Y Y N 1 Downing Y Y N 
17 Griffiths Y YN 1 Wainwright YM « 30 Holland y ¥ 3 Gary ¥. ¥ @& 
16 Lesinski Y Y N 38 Weis Y Y N 28 Moorhead Y Y N 2 Hardy Y Y N 
1 Machrowicz Y Y WN 29 Wharton Y NWN 26 Morgan Y Y N 7 Harrison ¥ sw 
14 Rabaut Y YN New York City 10 Prokop Y YN 9 Jennings 7 2s 
MINNESOTA 8 Anfuso Y YN 19 Quigley Y Y N 8 Smith Y NN 
8 Blatnik ? Y ? 24 Buckley o-¢ 2 14 Rhodes Y Y N 5 Tuck Y NN 
4 Karth " ¥ & 11 Celler , ¥ 9 15 Walter Y Y N 10 Broyhill Y Y N 
6 Morshall Y YN 7 Delaney Y ¥ w 17 Schneebeli Y NN 6 Poff Y NN 
3 Wier ? Y N 23 Gilbert Y Y N 29 Corbett Y Y N WASHINGTON 
7 Andersen Y Y N 19 Farbstein , = 8 Curtin Y Y N Magnuson 7, YT 
1 Quie YN Y 22 Healey Y Y N 9 Dague Y NWN 5 Horan +, © 7? 
5 Judd Y NWN 6 Holtzman ¥ ¥ & 2 Fenton Y Y N 3 Vacancy 
9 Langen Y NN 10 Kelly Ta 27 Fulton Y Y N 4 May Y NN 
2 Nelsen Y NWN 9 Keogh 7? v7 ? 23 Gavin Y YN 1 Pelly Y Y N 
MISSISSIPPI 13 Multer Y Y WN | 24 Kearns Y Y ? 6 Tollefson oe ‘oe 
1 Abernethy YY yY 16 Powell YY ow | 13 Lafore Y N ? 2 Westland , 
6 Colmer Y NWN 14 Rooney Y Y N 7 Milliken Y ¥ a WEST VIRGINIA 
3 Smith Y Y N 18 Santangelo Y Y N 16 Mumma YN ? 3 Bailey ? Y N 
2 Whitten YY Y 20 Teller Y Y N | 22 Saylor Y Y WN 4 Hechler ¥ ¥ 
4 Williams YY Y 21 Zelenko ¥ ¥ 18 Vacancy 5 Kee ; ¥ & 
5 Winstead Y YY 5 Bosch Y Y WN 20 Van Zandt Y YN 6 Slack , Fem 
MISSOURI 2 Dorn ¥ vv ™ Philadelphia 2 Staggers ee 
5 Bolling Y YN 25 Fino Y Y N 1 Barrett ?> Y N 1 Moore YY Vv. 
7 Brown ? Y N 4 Halpern YY ¥ ww 3 Byrne Y Y N WISCONSIN 
9 Cannon Y YN 17 Lindsay Y Y N 2 Granahan Y Y N 1 Flynn ¥Y se 
8 Carnahan 2? Y¥ ? 15 Ray Y NN 5 Green 9 9 Johnson a ae 
4 Randall Y YN NORTH CAROLINA 4 Nix ¥-F 2 Kastenmeier ¥ tw 
6 Hull YY Y 9 Alexander Yyy 6 Toll Y Y N 5 Reuss 7, ¥ ¥ 
10 Jones YN Y 3 Barden ? 2 2 RHODE ISLAND 4 Zablocki Y Y N 
1 Karsten Y YN 1 Bonner Y YN 2 Fogarty Y YN 8 Byrnes Y NN 
11 Moulder Y YN 4 Cooley ve ¥ 1 Forand Y Y ? 7 Laird Y NN 
3 Sullivan Y YN 6 Durhom Y Y N | SOUTH CAROLINA 10 O’Konski y.. ¥ 
2 Curtis Y NN 2 Fountain YY Y 4 Ashmore YY Y 6 Van Pelt Y ¥ WN 
MONT ANA 12 Vacancy 3 Dorn YNY 3 Withrow , X09 
2 Anderson 2? Y N 8 Kitchin Y YY 5 Hemphill YY Y WYOMING 
1 Metcalf Y YN AL Thomson Y NN 
‘= 
Democrats in this type; Republicans in Italics 
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CQ House Votes 80 through 83. 


(Corresponding to Congressional Record Roll-Call Vote Nos. 177 178, 179, 180.) 


House Takes Up Senate Amendments on Supplemental! Funds: 


Votes Moving Expenses to Persons Displaced by Airport Work 















































80. H Res 596. Rules Committee resolution providing for House 82. HR 2467. Authorize the Administrator of the Federal Avia- 
consideration of Senate amendments to the fiscal 1961 tion Agency to pay a relocation allowance to owners or tennants 
Supplemental Appropriations Act (HR 12740). Bolling (D Mo.) forced to move off land acquired by the FAA, Committee 
motion to consider the resolution. Agreed to 291-79 (D 227-8; substitute amendment for the bill as introduced, which 
R 64-71), July 2, 1960. The President did not take a position covered only residents of Chantilly, Va, Agreed to 190-164 
on the motion. (See story p. 1193) (D 89-138; R 101-26), July 2, 1960. The President did not 

take a position on the amendment. (See story p. 1191) 

81. H Res 596. Adoption of the resolution, Agreed to 257-109 83. HR 2467. Passage of the bill as amended. Passed 182-167 
(D 196-37; R 61-72), July 2, 1960, The President did not take (D 87-136; R 95-31), July 2, 1960. The President did not tak 
a position on the resolution. a position on the bill, 

TOTAL DEMOCRATIC REPUBLICAN 
Vote No. | 80 | 81 | 82 | 83 | Vote No. | 80 | gi | 82 | 83 Vote No. | 80] 81 | 82 | 33 | 
Yeo 291 | 257 | 190 | 182 Yee 227 | 196} 89] 87] Yeo 64] 61] 101} 95] 
+ + + + + + + + + + + 
Nay 79 | 109 164 167 | Noy S| 138 | 136 | Nay ‘| 72| 2 ee. 
| 
80 81 82 83 80 81 82 83 80 81 82 83 | 
- KEY - 
ALABAMA 25 Kosem YY NN _ | HAWAll yc Ne 
3 Andrews 2 FF 17 King +, Y¥-w WN AL Inouye ¥Y.¢ ¥ ¥ I $ ie ote For (yea). 
1 Boykin YYYY 26 Roosevelt Y Y N IDAHO ht 
7 Elliott Y Y NN 21 Hiestand ls i eS 1 Pfost Yo MN N rte re inst vel 2 | 
2 Grant vy FF 22 Holt Ye ¥ 2 Budge NN Y Y . reer arto st (nay). 
9 Huddleston ¥ *y # 18 Hosmer NN Y Y ILLINOIS prone aD | 
8 Jones ? Y NN 16 Jackson X X Vv \ 25 Gray % FY FH - Absent once ix “Present.” Did 
5 Rains YY NN 24 Lipscomb NN Y Y 21 Mack J a ta te ali AlN gal age 
4 Roberts YY YF FZ 15 McDonough N Y Y Y 24 Price YT oa NN 
6 Selden +, FF 20 Smith NWNY ¥ 23 Shipley Y¥ ¥uRW | 
ALASKA COLORADO 16 Allen ys % i 
AL Rivers eT FF 4 Aspinall : a ee fale 17 Arends TRF VF | 80 81 82 83 
ARIZONA 2 Johnson YY ¥ ww 19 Chiperfield ; A i es 
2 Udall ¥ 2 SF 1 Rogers : a a 14 Hoffman ¥ we? FZ 
l Rhodes NN Y Y 3 Chenoweth N Y Y Y 15 Mason N N ? ? | IOWA | 
ARKANSAS CONNECTICUT 18 Michel NN Y Y | 6 Coad rs ae 
5 Alford \ S Wk 2 Bowles J wet. @ 20 Simpson NN NWN | 5 Smith 7 =o | 
1 Gathings “ys ¥ ¥ 1 Daddario Y Y NN 22 Springer 7. F 2 Wolf Y NNN 
4 Harris 6 ¥.¥ 3 Giaimo Y ¥ & WS Chicago-Cook County 3 Gross N N NN | 
2 Mills Y =F ¥ 4 Irwin Y ¥ wh 12 Vacancy 8 Hoeven YY TT 2 
6 Norrell 7’ My ¥ AL Kowalski Y Y NN 1 Dawson ¥ Fx x 7 Jensen 7 ve 3 
3 Trimble TRU ¥ 5 Monagan YY NN 5 Kluezynski / tx x 4 Kyl + ow 
CALIFORNIA DELAWARE 7 Libonati + <Y £ 1 Schwengel YY ¥ wee 
7 Cohelan Y Y NN | ALMcDowell Y Y X X 3 Murphy Y Y NN | KANSAS 
14 Hagen YY NN FLORIDA 6 O'Brien YY NN 5 Breeding Y Y NN 
2 Johnson Y NNN 2 Bennett YYNN 2 O'Hara YY & Ww 2 George YY NN | 
11 McFall ae eo, 4 Fascell YF EN 11 Pucinski Y Y NN 3 Hargis Y NNN 
1 Miller (C.W.) ¥ Vow NH 7 Haley NN Y Y 8 Rostenkowski Y Y N N 1 Avery 7 SF 
8 Miller (G.P.) / £4 2 5 Herlong ray Ty 9 Yates Y Y NN 4 Rees YY = 
3 Moss 7 BW 8 Matthews Ye ¥ 13 Church Y ¥ NWN 6 Smith x XR XK 
29 Saund TT 3" SB 6 Rogers Y NNN Collier NN Y N KENTUCKY 
5 Shelley J -& Box 3 Sikes yy WS 4 Deruinski NN Y Y 3 Burke Y Y NWN 
27 Sheppard Y ¥o¢.-9 1 Cramer NM. ¥-¥ ¥ INDIANA 4 Chelf N NN N 
12 Sisk yy ¥ 26-h GEORGIA 11 Barr Y Y NWN 2 Natcher YT" 
6 Baldwin T ¥ UY 8 Blitch + Ow ¥ 3 Brademas Y Y NWN 7 Perkins ¥Y ¥ MH 
10 Gubser ¥ ¥ 4e¥ 10 Brown ~ eV 8 Denton ¥ ¥Y NWN 5 Spence Y Y NWN 
4 Mailliard NN NN 5 Davis eNY F¥ 10 Harmon T 7 F 1 Stubblefield yy © 3 
13 Teague NN Y Y 4 Flynt ¥ wv FY 9 Hogan Y NNN 6 Watts 7 ¥ WW 
28 Utt SRY ¥ 3 Forrester ae 1 Madden Jf es 8 Siler N N NN 
30 Wilson Tet TOY 9 Landrum 7, F F 5 Roush "Fy Rs LOUISIANA 
9 Younger CR of 7 Mitchell 7 eo WV 6 Wampler N NN WN 2 Boggs 7, Ee FY 
Los Angeles County 2 Pilcher 7K wv V¥ 4 Adair YN Y Y | 4 Brooks . 2 ee 
23 ie Y Y NWN 1 Preston J @v¥vd 7 Bray v Way F i 1 Hebert Y ¥ 
19 Holifield Y Y NN 6 Vinson / @¢dé dv | 2 Halleck a a a 8 McSween ? + < 
Democrats in this type; Republicans in Italics 
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(Corresponding to Congressional 


CQ House Votes 80 through 83. 


Record Roli-Cal! Vote Nos. 177, 178, 179, 180.) 























80 81 82 83 80 81 82 83 80 81 82 83 | 80 81 82 83 
| | 
6 Morrison ¥ wv MY NEBRASKA 7 Lennon YN Y N 6 McMillan , Y Puy 
5 Passman vy iy 3 Brock y. eiF 5 Scott Te ev 2 Riley ¥ Pv» 
7 Thompson fat ae oak 4 McGinley a. a i 1] Whitener A ee 1 Rivers , = 
3 Willis YYyYyesy 2 Cunningham , we TF 10 Jonas rs ee SOUTH DAKOTA 
MAINE 1 Weaver Mm YO Fe NORTH DAKOTA 1 McGovern Y Y NWN 
2 Coffin Y Y NWN NEVADA AL Burdick vv xX X 2 Berry Mh ¥ry 
1 Oliver YYYY AL Baring N N N AL Short xX X X X TENNESSEE 
3 Mclntire NY Y Y NEW HAMPSHIRE OHIO 6 Bass Y Y N WN 
MAR YLAND 2 Bass \ fe J eS 9 Ashley Y Y N WN 9 Davis ' ware 
2 Brewster Y Y NWN 1 Merrou = + ¥ 11 Cook Y Y NN 8 Everett Y Y NWN 
4 Fallon Y Y NWN NEW JERSEY 20 Feighan 2. 2 4 Evins ¥ Vo@¢ +s 
6 Foley YYY Y 11 Addonizio Y Y NN 18 Hays Y NNN 3 Frazier J dx 
7 Friedel YYYY 14 Daniels v¥ ¥ BN 19 Kirwan Y FR = 5 Loser Y Y NN 
3 Garmatz Y Y NWN 13 Gallagher Y Y NWN 17 Levering Y Y NN 7 Murray ¥* BY Y 
1 Johnson yyvyyY? 10 Rodino Y Y NN 10 Moeller Y NNN 2 Baker Y Ya ¥ 
5 Lankford " ¥ 2.9 4 Thompson Y Y NN 6 Vacancy 1 Reece > i ¥ 
MASSACHUSETTS 3 Auchincloss V¥ Y X X 21 Vanik Y Y NN TEXAS 
2 Boland Y Y 2? ? 1 Cabill Y Nv vy 14 Ayres Yt © a 3 Beckworth +. 
13 Burke Y Y NWN 8 Canfield TS 13 Baumbart ak 2? 9% 2 Brooks ¥ ¥ WN 
4 Donohue a a a, 6 Dwyer Y ¥ WN 8 Betts omy Y 17 Burleson 7, ey UY 
7 Lane roy a fw 5 Frelinghuysen Y Y Y . 22 Bolton ; a ae oe 22 Casey Y Y N WN 
8 Macdonald J >? 2 Glenn Vv Xv \ 16 Bou NN Y Y 7 Dowdy NN Y Y 
12 McCormack YYyYy 9 Osmers 7 = Y¥ 7 Brown NN Y Y 21 Fisher ee Y 
11 O'Neill y \ . 9 12 Wallhbauser + +. 2 F. 12 Devine Y N Y N 13 Ilkard , a oe Se 
| 3 Philbin ¥ .* * 7 W:ednall se 4 15 Henderson N N ? ? 20 Kilday . va © 
| © Bates YyYyygy NEW MEXICO 2 Hess N X ? ? 15 Kilgore v‘..F F 
| 1 Conte N Y Y N AL Montoya Y Y NN 5 Latta NN Y Y 19 Mahon + ae 
| JO Curtis YYYY AL Morris Y Y N WN 4 McCulloch ey VV FF 1 Patman +t a= 
) Keits NN Y Y NEW YORK 23 Minshall NN Y ? 11 Poage . s Tw 
14 Martir Y ? ? 3 41 Dulski 7; te 3 Schenck NN Y Y 4 Rayburn 
Rogers YYYY 30 O'Brien . . oe 1 Scherer NN N N 18 Rogers + Tie 
MICHIGAN 32 Stratton , ¥ we OKLAHOMA 16 Rutherford , a ae 
7 O'Hara YYNN 27 Barry YYYyY 3 Albert YYYY 6 Teague ?YNY 
12 Bennett Y N Y 3 Becker NN Y Y 2 Edmondson JVvv_V 8 Thomas Y Y N WN 
8 Bentl x xX 2 ? Derounian may YF 5 Jarman , ee Ah tell 9 Thompson , a oe 
| 18 r YYyYsY 2¢ Dooley ne FR? 6 Morris J J Vv J 10 Thornberry | a ie ome 
( edert NN Y Y 33 Kilburn xX X XK X 4 Steed a a V 12 Wright ? ? 7 7 
( NN Y Y¥ 40 Miller NN Y Y 1 Belcher NY Y Y¥ 14 Young | a a ioe 
| / NN Y Y 39 Ostertag i a im § OREGON 5 Alger NN ? Y 
G NYY Y 42 Piilion nwYy ¥ 3 Green Y Vw MN UTAH 
4H NN Y Y 34 ~Pirnie me ¥y Y 4 Porter Y Y NWN 2 King Y N Y WN 
| ] a NN Y Y 43 Goodell a ¥ TF 2 Ullman Y Y N N | Dixon , =. FDU 
Knox x X 2? ? 35 Riehlman my: 1 Norblad 7s mt VERMONT 
Meader NNY Y 37 Robison NN Y Y PENNSYLVANIA AL Meyer N N NN 
Detroit-Wayne County 28 St. George NN Y Y 25 Clark Y Y NN VIRGINIA 
13 Diggs 7 vz F 36 Taber N N N N 21 Dent Y N N N 4 Abbitt y ¥ FF 
| 15 Dingell * T ww 31 Taylor xX xX Vv Vv 1] Flood ¥ ¥ WW 1 Downing 7+ € ¥ 
| 17 Griffiths a. yo 1 Wainwright ER i J 30 Holland Y Y N N 3 Gary oy Zey 
16 Lesinski 7 ¥ wR 38 Weis me FOF 28 Moorhead Y Y N WN 2 Hardy ,? eS ¥ 
1 Machrowicz Y Y NWN 29 Wharton NWN Y Y 26 Morgan ,? =F 7 Harrison t Jf J J 
14 Rabaut Y Y N WN New York City 10 Prokop Y Y NN 9 Jennings YNY Y 
MINNESOTA 8 Anfuso Y Y N ? 19 Quigley © 2? 28 8 Smith T te ¥ 
8 Blatnik Y ? NWN 24 Buckley J Jv Vv vy 14 Rhodes Y Y NW 5 Tuck yYyysy 
4 Karth Y Y NWN 1] Celler ft ER 15 Walter TV wR 10 Broybill ie Ure 
6 Marshall YY ¥ w.N 7 Delaney Y Y NN 17 Schneebeli N N N N 6 Poff , =. F 
3 Wier Y Y NWN 23 Gilbert YT ¥Y WS 29 Corbett Y N NN WASHINGTON 
7 Andersen a ae 3 19 Farbstein YT TvTFra 8 Curtin Y N N N Magnuson Y Y N N 
1 wy Y.7 22 Healey J/ Jv X X 9 Dague Y NNN Horan Y FF 
Judd , ¥ ¥F 6 Holtzman Y Y NWN 12 Fenton Y NNN 3 Vacancy 
Langen , Y te 10 Kelly + = =e oo 27 Fulton TY vw F¥ 4 May 7, YY. , 
2 Nelses "3 F 9 Keogh Vvvd vd 23 Gavin xX =X 1 Peily NN Y Y 
MISSISSIPPI 13 Multer . ¥ Ba 24 Kearns y..%- ¥. 6 Tollefson NN Y WN 
1 Abernethy . +. == 16 Powell Y Y NN 13 Lafore x eT FTF 2 Westland sw Fy YF 
6 Colmer . 2 5 14 Rooney Y Y NN 7 Milliken NN NN WEST VIRGINIA 
3 Smith ¥ ¥ we 18 Santangelo Y¥ ¥ «WH 16 Mumma ¥ &.N.? 3 Bailey N N N N 
2 Whitten ¥ v.23 8 20 Teller Y ¥ N WN 22 Saylor Y Y N WN 4 Hechler Y ¥Y Ww WH 
4 Williams 7, = 21 Zelenko JV v X X 18 Vacancy 5 Kee N Y NN 
5 Winstead 7 BV iF Bosch NN Y Y 20 Van Zandt Y N NWN 6 Slack Y N NWN 
MISSOURI 12 Dorn Y NNN Philadelphia 2 Staggers , ¥ Fiz 
5 Bolling Y,¥ Aa em 25 Fino xX X X X 1 Barrett YY F.&-2 Moor N N N WN 
7 Brown . +. es Ss 4 Halpern N Y NN 3 Byrne Y Y NWN WISCONSIN 
9 Cannon YF Y¥ TT 17 Lindsay NY Y N 2 Granahan Y Y NN 1 Flynn ? Y NN 
8 Carnahan \ : & * 15 Ray Y N N WN 5 Green Jy £ 2d 9 Johnson Y Y N WN 
4 Randall Y¥ Nw NORTH CAROLINA 4 Nix TARE 2 Kastenmeier Y Y N N 
6 Hull Y N NWN 9 Alexander Y N Y N 6 Toll Y Y N WN 5 Reuss Y Y N WN 
10 Jones a i ae 3 Barden 2 Pv of RHODE ISLAND 4 Zablocki Y¥ v ¥ F 
1 Karsten Y Y N WN 1 Bonner - eae Fogarty Y ? NWN 8 Byrnes Y N NN 
11 Moulder , + TF 4 Cooley T t2 = 1 Forand Y Y NWN 7 Laird N N N N 
3 Sullivan Y Y NN 6 Durhem . Fes SOUTH CAROLINA 10 O’Konski Y N NWN 
2 Curtis +e Bae 2 Fountain v oo 4 Ashmore , vY¥ ¥ 6 Van Pelt NN Y Y 
MONTANA 12 Taylor 7"? ¥ ¥ 3 Dorn ‘vv Y 3 Withrow Yu x 
2 Anderson ¥vaAxX 8 Kitchin 7. 7. Vv 5 Hemphill Y NY Y WYOMING 
1 Metcalf Y Y NWN AL Thomson NN Y Y 
Democrats in this type; Republicans im Italics 
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CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY 


The Week In Congress 





, Sen. John F. Kennedy’s dazzling dash for 
Candidates Compared the Democratic nomination “4 already 
earned him one distinction: the lowest Voting Participation score among 100 
Senators in 1960. By contrast, his chief rival Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson was among 
the high scorers, missing only 10 of 172 roll calls, while Sen, Stuart Symington 
managed to fall in between. All three candidates made known their positions on all 
but a few votes, however. CQ compared their stands on 42 selected roll calls in 


1959 and 1960, covering a dozen major issues, (Pages 1195-97) 


Final Floor Action 


Despite a last-minute rush to clear legislation, Con- 
gress left plenty of unfinished business when it 
adjourned July 3 for its convention recess. Congres- 
sional Quarterly’s Floor Action section this week 
summarizes major achievements of Congress up to 
the adjournment and lists bills that must be con- 
sidered when Congress returns in August. Separate 
stories give details of action on major bills during 
the last week before the recess. (Page 1179-94) 


Pre-Convention Politics 


Pre-convention maneuvering among the Democrats 
was marked by Lyndon Johnson’s announcement that 
he was a candidate; ex-President Truman’s charge 
that the convention was ‘‘prearranged’’, Truman’s 
challenge of Kennedy’s readiness for the Presidency, 
and Kennedy’s answer...in Oklahoma’s Congressional 
primary, Rep. Toby Morris (D) was defeated by an 
old rival. (Page 1200-1202) 


Around the Capitol 


President Eisenhower July 7 announced he intended 
to pocket veto a number of bills, including one extend- 
ing the veterans’ home loan program, passed by 
Congress during the last-minute rush to recess.... 
Rep. Roy a Taylor (D N.C.) was sworn into the House 
July 2...a background summary of the disarmament 
conference breakup appears in this issue. (Page 
1197-98) 





Roll-Call Votes 


SENATE: Defense Department,  State- 
Justice Department funds, pay raise veto, sup- 
plemental funds, page 1218; Sugar Act extension, 
page 1219. 

HOUSE: Sugar Act extension, pay raise 
veto, Theodore Roosevelt memorial, page 1220; 
supplemental funds, Dulles International Air- 
port, page 1222. 














Poll of Issues 


A Congressional Quarterly poll of news- 
paper editors and Members of Congress on the 
most important issues in the 1960 political cam- 
paign revealed a sharp change in American poli- 
tical values as seen by these experts. To the 
editors, foreign policy was the crucial issue; to 
Congressmen, foreign policy was second only to 
medical care for the aged as the key issue. A 
study of the poll results and a comparison with 
earlier polls appear inthis issue. (Page 1199) 








In the Committees 


The National Policy Machinery Subcommittee heard 
detailed suggestions for Government reorganization 
from New York’s Governor Rockefeller; Senator 
Jackson’s group also heard Henry Luce and released 
earlier secret testimony by Adm. Arthur Radford 
and Gen. Maxwell Taylor...the debate over the 
Foreign Relations Committee’s U-2 report continued 
...an omnibus internal security bill was reported... 
hearings were held on the common-site picketing 
bill...bills to help small lead and zinc producers 
and eliminate favorable ship construction subsidy 
treatment given West Coast shipbuilders were re- 
ported, (Page 1210-12) 


Candidates’ Biographies 


Continuing its coverage of the leading figures at the 
two national conventions, Congressional Quarterly 
this week carries biographies of three Democrats who 
will play major roles at Los Angeles, They are 
Chester Bowles, Connecticut Congressman who is 
chairman of the Platform Committee and has been 
mentioned as a potential dark horse Presidential 
nominee should a deadlock develop among the leading 
contenders; and Sen. Henry M. Jackson of Washington 
and Gov. Orville L. Freeman of Minnesota, both 
considered possible nominees for the Vice Presi- 
dential spot. (Page 1203-1209) 
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